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: ACKWOODS' LIFE. 


(FIRST PVBLlSHED IN 1869.) 


THE STORY OF PIONEER DAYS IN THE TOWNSHIP OF MELANCTHON. 


BY W. F. MUNRO. 


CHAPTEH 1. 


"FORTY OR FIFTY YEARS AGO." 


]i'urty or fifty years agu few 1;ettlers had pierced the forest of what Illay 
he called the Peninsula of Western Canada. now part of the new Province of 
Ontario, to any considerable depth north of the two lowest of the Great Lakes, 
whilst along the shores of Lake Huron and the GeOl'gian Bay, scarcely an 
opening had been made; the great interior still sillmberf'cl in the gloom of its 
ancient solitude, a wildprness of pine, and maple-primeval haunt of the deer, 
tIw Re(l Indian, the wolf, and the hear. 
"What is now tl1f> thriving settlement of Coming's l\1ills,.fal' to the north 
and W{'st of Toronto, was at this eady period, known only from its beaver- 
dams to a ft'w adventurous tl'appf'rs, "native burghPrs of tlw wood," who, in 
pursuit of the mink and beaver alung tht' creeks awl ri vprs, were in reality 
t he first white pioneers of the Canadian woods, although, as in the case of the 
aborigi.nal wandert'rs-the mystet'ious trihes of the forest, with whom they 
oftpn fJ'elllwntpd, and whose Illodp of life tlwy paltly adopted, nearly all of 
thf'1I1 have passed away and ùC'en f()l'
otten. 
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One of the nomads of this early hunting period, Elijah Conling by name, 
whose Inùian tastes led him to adopt tlw wandering Jife of a hunter and 
trapper, on the strf'ams and lakelets of the interior, was the first to settle 
down in the remote region, now callt-d after his name. 
His idea was to become the founder of a great inland settlement. \Vit.h 
a few kindred spirits to bf'gin with, inducements shoul(l be held out to others 
to join in the afh enture, for such it must have been in those days; a grist ami 
saw mill were to be put up as soun as practicable, and with the requisite 
number of settlers they would become a municipality. There would be a 
village no doubt, the village would grow into a county town, perhaps into a 
city, for with luck, management and a good location the like, or very near it., 
had happened before; meanwhile, until the produce of their clearings was 
a ,"ailable for their support, and as often afterwards as they had a mind, they 
might turn to the hook and line, the rifle amI the steel trap, for the bass anù 
speckled trout were abundant in the rivers, the beavcr had not yet disappear- 
ed, the mink, the otter, and the muskrat still haunted the lakes and streams, 
and still in prodigious numbers the lordly deer 
" Arched his neck from glades, and then 
Unhunted sought hi8 woods and wilderness agam." 
or if more exciting sport were desired the grey wolf and the black hear might 
be tracked to their coverts in the swamp. 
The f'pot selected by the old trapper for his hunting and pionem ing ex- 
periment was: in his estimation no ùoubt, well adapted for the purpose. 
Northward stretched for many miles an expanse of as fine rolling hardwood 
land as could be met with anywhere in the Province" Eastward the country 
abruptly descendeJ, opening up into a valley of enormous dimensions aÍÌord- 
ing an illiulltable vista of dark woods as a relief to the monotony of the dun 
level. To the west, vast beaver-meadO\vs, swales, and cedar swamps, formed 
the head waters of several important streams. 
\ prevailing feature of the 
countl.y southward was the frequent occurrenee ùf spring creeks and small 
lakes, prolific in fish, and future mill sites. 
Here, then, forty miles and more in advance of the very outskirts of the 
front settlements, wIth a belt of pathless wooJs hetween, over which the great 
immigration tide was only slowly risÏIJg, did our pioneer, with a few othe\'
 
whom he }Jrevailed upon to share his fortunes, commence to build up an estate. 
There is a beautiful fable of early pioneer life on the Susquehanna, by 
the poet Campbell, but attempting the delineatiun of a phase uf life altogether 
foreign to his experience he makes the same dramatic mistake as appears in 
the Emlymion of John Keats, 
"It was beneath thy f:kies that put to pI ulle 
His autumn fruits, or skim the light canoe, 
Perchance along thy ri\"et" calm at noon, 
The happy shepherrl swain ha(l naught to ùo! !" 
"Delightful Wyoming," sure enough! 
The muse of Longfellow, truer to nature, breathes the genuÏIw al"Oma of 
the woods, the dark stream, and the hidden Jake, with all the forms of prolific 
life and savage loveliness therein, but the "forest primeval'" of the pOf't, with 
its "murmuring pines, and hemlocks bearded with moss, indistinct in the twi- 
light," is not the home of the immigrant and the settler. 
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In fact it won't do to go to the poets for the truth about the backwoods 
of Canaùa. X 0 fiction of forest life, from the days of Arcadian Pan down- 
wards, is at all like the reality-scenes devoid of human association, and t.ra- 
dition, .where Kature's mystery is forgotten in the hard struggle to convert 
her wild haunts into real estate, under a patent from the British Crown. 
This is all the poetry of bush life as yet concei vabJe-a home for the poor 
man, with peace and plenty to fill it. 
Instances in which this ideal of Canadian romance has been realized, 
forming part of the writer's own experience and personal observation, and 
more adapted to he of service to emigrants of the present day will be given, 
but the experience of Elijah Corning, an oft repeated tale by the pleasant 
fireside of one who shared it from the beginning. must not be omitted, for 
therein will at least be found a word of useful warning. 
It was in the early part of the summer of 18- that our pioneer set out 
to take possession of the tract of land which he had obtained as a government 
grant on condition d permanent settlement, and certain specific improvements 
to be made, the principal part of which consisted in the putting up of a grist 
and saw mill on one of the streams, and the clearing of a certain number of 
acr'es in a given time. Foul' or five others, bound in the same way as to 
clearing, undertook to go with him. They were all married men with families 
but these were to remain with their ('elations until the following summer, 
when it was expected they would have houses or at least shanties ready for 
their reception. 
Corning and one or two of the others were not without means, and took 
with them a considerable stock uf provisiuns, tools and other necessaries in 
two old lumber wagons, each drawn by a yoke of oxen. 
The old trapper knew the road well, fOl' long familiarity with the woods 
had giwn him some of the Indian's unerring instinct of locality, but with the 
lliaded teams many a long roundabout, to avoid the gullies and swamps, had 
to be made ere thev arrived at their destination, so that more than a. week 
was occupied in th
 journey. At night, they halted in some convenient spot, 
anll slept in the wagon
, first kindling large fires, and turning the oxen loose 
. with bells on their necks, to browse on the ground hemlock, and maple 
aplings. 
Arri ved in safety at their destination, their first efforts were directed to 
the clear'ing of It small patch fOl' potatoes and Indian corn-not vet too late 
for such crops -which would corm" in so handy in the fan, when. they would 
a.ll be tired of the hard hunter's fare. r n a week or ten days they had nearly 
an acre cleared, fenced and in crop This was on Corning's property, and 
while they were a.ll to share in the proceeds, he wa<; to pay back in labOl' to 
each the time given to this, tlwir first work done in the new settlement, about 
the hardest they ever did in it, for the timber and brush, not having time to 
Sf'ason, werc not in a condition to be treated as in ordinary cases, but had all 
to he moved off. 
They now went more systematically to work and put up a good sized log 
shanty nf'ar the little clearing; the l'Uof consisted of elm bark, and the floor of 
hemlock slabs, obtained by splitting up the logs with wedges, and levelling 
tl1f>m with the broad axe. Here they were all to Ii "e in common till the 
following spring. 
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fly this time each one had fixed upon a lot for himself, and louking at 
the selections made, we now see that our pioneers were either very poor judges 
of good land
 or had an eye to something else than profitable farming. Corn- 
ing himself had the roughest lot in the whole settlement, but no doubt he 
prized it on account of water-privileges. Another of the pioneers chose a 
very beautiful level lot, the recommendations to which being its close proxi- 
mity to an almost interminable swamp, where the hidden !'mows of winter 
oftèn lingered into June, nipping the wheat in the blade. In fact very few 
of these first clearings are now of much value for farming purposes. 
fly special agreement with Corning the other pioneers were to recei"e 
cash, or its equivalent, either in labor or material in return for their assistance 
at the work of clearing the mill sites, building the dam and cutting the I'ace. 
involving considerable labor, although, from the favorable situation and 
nature of the ground, it happened te be less than was expected. The part of 
the stream selected for a site was at the bottom of a series of rapids where 
the channel, for a hundred yards or so, became wide and perfectly level, 
compobed, as in the case of the entire hasin and bed of the stream, so fal' as 
it was known, oç a species of shaly limestone, from the tilted portion
 of 
which, it was all easy matter to obtain, with the assistance of the wedge and 
the crowhar
 any quantity of material for the foundation. A day or two's 
chopping sufficed to take down all the trees necessary to be rf'moved in order 
to proceed with the dam and the mill race. J mmedia tely above the rapid!'; 
the stream nal'l'owell to the width of a few feet, and a little furtheJ' up 
occured one of the numerous beaver-meadows admirably adapted for holding 
water, which was indeed their original and legitimate function, but having 
beenabanùoned, and thf> water-works getting out of I'epair, they were left 
high and dry fOl' gra
s to gl'ow on, a god-send to the early settler till he can 
mise his own timothy. It was here at the narrowest par't of the channel that 
the dam was built. The race. which required to be about a hundred yards in 
length, was dug ont of the face of the hill on the right bank, and owing to 
the root!'; and the gmvf>lly nature of the ground, was the hardest work of all. 
T}w next opemtion was to get the fmmes, both of the gJ'ist and saw-mills, in 
readiness for raising These consistefl f'1.til'elyof cedar, of which an ahun- 
dance could be had in the swamps. It is a very durable \',-ood, and on 
account of its lightness wpll adapted for all building purposes, especially when 
only four ur five hanùs can be had fOl' the raising. In this case the logs 
were all squared with the axe, the lowest, including tile sills, being the 
heaviest that could be obtained, rt'sted (In a foundation 01 limestone slahs, 
right in the level bed of the rivpr-no fear of Íl'eshets cal'l'ying the whole 
thing down sh'eam, for it wal-; only a littlE:' way to the parent lake, and 
neither hE:'avy rain nor sudden thaw could maJ.;f> much diffE:'rE:'nce upon it 
It was a source of great satisfaction to onr pionf>ers when tl1(')' had 
finished their raising. for it seE:'mt'd likE:' the accomplÜ.hnwnt of tho iJ' objpct. 
Here, for the present, the mill ope/'ations would ha"e to ('f>aSf> to affOl'd to 
each the time really neeessaJ'y to push forward thp clf'aring of a fE:'w aCJ'e!'; 
for crop the following bpring. At odd tinlf's, wlwn not working for Corning 
at the mills, they had all beE:'n doing a little on f hE:'ir own lots; one had about 
t\,O acrf'S chopped, the rest ahout one, whi(.h tlwy now set th(,ll1spl\"es to burn. 
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and cleal up for fall wheat, usually sown in September. They all worked 
together at the logging, going from one lot to the other, until the whole was 
completed. Their fall and winter chopping would have to lie over till the 
spring, when, if the season was at all favorable, more clearing up might be 
accomplished in time for later sowing. On finishing their day's work they 
returned to their common quarters in the shanty, where one of the number, 
in regular rotation, had taken his turn as cook, preceding the others an hour 
or two to attend to the duty of providing supper, as well as breakfast and 
luncheon for the following day. It was seldom they wanted venison, for none 
of them Wf>nt out without his rifle and the deer were alwavs about. Once or 
twice they caught a bear in a primitive sort of trap made of a frame of stout 
logs, baited with the ,'iscera of a deer, so placed that when pulled at by the 
bear, the top feU down, and poor bruin was a prisoner without reprieve, unless 
he was strong enough to break his prison, H8 he has been known to do; his 
chances were small, however, amI the first that came along sent a bullet 
through his ear. This was rare sport and brought good cheer, and a valuable 
skin to the shanty. Then there was always at band a plentiful supply of 
fish, which, with tea, and bread baked in the l"amp oven, fm'nished a rough 
but wholesome meal to men unaccustomed to the refinements of cookery. 
They had brought five or six barrels of flour with them, but before enter- 
ing upon their winter campai
n they would require a further supply of this 
as well as other necessaries, parti('ularly pork, for which some of them would 
have to go to the front while the roads were passable. Corning, who also 
wanted lots of things for the mil!s, and to make some arrangement with a 
millwright to put up the machine."y in the spring, decided to go himself, with 
anothel. of the men, taking both wagons. The jonrney out through the late 
October woods gleaming with gold and crimson was pleasant, and did not 
occupy more than three or four days; but the return was attended with much 
hardship and suffering-the days were short, and there had been a very heavy 
fall of snow; it was well for om. }Jioneers that they were hardy, patient men, 
accustomed to camping out, amI protecting themsel ves fl"Om cold and the 
attack of savage beasts. At length, howe\'pr, they reached the shanty, which, 
during their ahsence, had bp{'n put in some Letter trim for winter. The 
chinks between the logs having at the time of the raising been merely wedged 
with blocks of cedar were now carefully stuffed with moss and plastered with 
a fine blue clay which happened to be at hand. They had also added a chim- 
ney with a stone base and hearth of sufficient capacity to take in logs of four 
or five feet, of which, in the cold weather there would be no stint in such a 
wooden country. 
The regular work of the winter now commenced. Besides choppin
, 
each on his own lot. or in pail's, day about, they cut a road from the mills to 
the furthest away clearing, which they IJoped would some dav be a concession 
line along the fl'Ont of the lots they had taken up. They 
lso got the logs 
hauled together to where each was to have his house, and made them all 
ready for raising. Thus they continued until the snow became so deep that 
they could not conveniently attend to such work; they then betook themselves 
to hunting. The principal game was the deer, which they followed on snow 
shoes, going against the wind until chance gave them a 
hot. They had 
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many a long tramp for nothing, but after all got far more venison than they 
could use. Corning had a way of tanning the skins soft and white, which 
made them yaluable, and they managed to get a good many of them this winter. 
The Canadian deer is a very graceful animal, differing little in appear- 
ance from the famous European Stag. His colour varies with the season. 
being of a reddish brown in the Spring, of a slaty hue in Summer
 and dull 
brown in Winter. The belly, throat, and inner face of the legs anJ tail are 
white. The buck only has horns-two small pointed ones the first year, but 
each succeeding year adds a branch, until complete ramification is attained, 
the antlers are shed e,-ery year and renewed again in the Spring. 
Other game the,Y took in considerable numbers-chiefly in tra.ps at this 
season. These were caught principally for their skins, although some of them, 
as the porcupine and muskrat, made very good eating. One or two small 
colonies of beavers, convenient to the settlement, were rooted out entirely. 
Muskrats were very plentiful; they form a sort of connecting link between 
the beaver and the water-rat, deriving their name from the strong odor of 
musk which they emit and which the skin retains for a long time. The body 
of this animal measures from ten to twelve inches, and the tail, which is 
somewhat flattened, and covered with rounded scales mixed wit,h whitish 
hairs, measures seven or eight inches. The COlOl' of the back is dark brown, 
shading to red on the neck, ribs, and legs, a.nd to ashy grey on the belly. It 
lives on the banks of rivers and lakes where it constructs a series of winding 
passages or tunnels, opening from under the water, and sloping upwal'ùs to a 
single chamber, where the nest is built. It is a very meek, inoffensive crea- 
ture, and although armed with formidable teeth of the rodent kind, makes 
very little resistance when captured. 
Another animal, which was rather abundant in and around the settle- 
ment, was the porcupine, belonging to the family remarkable for the occur- 
rence of sharp horny spines intermixed with the fur, which of itself is a dark 
brown, but mixed with a sprinkling of whitish hairs, and the spines being 
also white, the animal has a greyish appearance. The body mea"ures from 
twenty to thirty lllches, and the tail about six. It has a round arched back, 
short le
s, a small head and invisible ears. The spiues commence on the 
head, where they are thickly set sharp and rigid, increasing in length and 
flexibility towards the hind qUB.rters, where they again get numerous and 
sharp. The tail is armed in a similar manner. It lives in the hollows of 
tree8 feeding principally on the bark. It is also a very mild and harmless 
ammal, although capable of inflicting severe pain upon any creature that 
attacks it. Its only mode of defence is to strike a pretty sharp blow with 
the tail, which always leaves in the mouth or skin of its assailant some of its 
spines, and these being barbed with the points downwards to the base every 
movement sends them further in, till sometimes they reach and pierce a vital 
part. Those who have the cruelty to send dogs after the
e animals have to 
be careful to extra.ct the spines from the mouth and skin. 
But the most valuable animals were the mink or martin and the otter, 
of which the streams in and around the new settlement afforded a good many. 
The mink is an animal almost exactly like the ferret, except in size and color. 
The fur is brown and now much sought after, coming next to the sable, which 
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it somewhat resembles. It is a water-loving animal, frequenting the banks 
of still lakes, marshes and rivers, where it feeds on fish. frogs and aquatic 
insects; its feet are slightly webbed so that it is a good swimmer. 
The Canadian otter is much larger than the European species, measuring 
about forty inches from the nose to tip of the tail. He lives almost entirely 
on fish, and is very particular in his r3elections. Having often to change his 
quarters in winter, when they get frozen up. he i
 sometimes caught on an 
emigration tour, but it requires exp?rtness with the snow shoes to get near 
him, for he takes to diving in the snow in the same way as he does in the 
watf'r. He is said to be rf'markable also for the school-boy trick of sliding 
down slopes as a sort of pastime, with which the steel traps cruelly interferes 
sometimes. The fur is of a shiny brown and yery durable. 
Our pioneers, between hunting, shin
le-making. and attending to their 
cattle, having managed to put in the remainder of the winter, were now, as 
the snow began to wear away, in a position to attend to other matters. They 
went to work and hauled a quantity of saw logs to the mill so as to be In 
readiness for sawing, as the first thing required both for the grist mill and the 
houses of the sett1ers was lumber. 
The next thing was the raising of the houses, performed with much less 
ceremony, than usually attpnds this important operation, where there are lots 
of people togethpr. In every ease the logf:', principally cedar, were cut and 
ready so that the putting up of the walls and rafters, cutting out the windows 
and doors, took up very little time. The spring had now fairly commenced, 
and the not
s of the robin and blue bird sounded sweet in wold and wood. 
In confiùent anticipation of the mill being in operation before another winter, 
with the additional hope that summer would bring an accesl;jion of new set- 
tlers who would also be good customers for thfi!lr flour, they now proceeded 
with the logging, 
learing up and fencing of their winter's fallows, this with 
the 
ubsequent sowmg and planting of the same, kept them busy till the 
middle of June, when Corning, being now ready for the millwright, set out 
once more to the front wit h the wagons. This time, the roads being good, 
ten days sufficed for the journey in and out The millwright and three or four 
new settlers came in along with the teams. Corning now applied himself 
exclusively to the fi ting up of his milJs, which he intended to run himse
f, 
having had some experie!,ce in that line, but it is unneceSf:'ary to foJIow him 
thl'ough their whole proces!'l, extending even to the manufactUl'e of the greater 
part of the machinery, such ag it was. Suffice it to say. that before harvest 
the saw mill was running, and sufficient lumber cut for the more pressing 
necessities of the settlement. 
After attending to the beavf'r-meadow hay, and the h:J.rvest, Corning 
took the road again, this time to broing in the families, his own and those of 
the other pioneers. Returning with these and a couple of new settlers, he 
found the grist mill running, and the settlement therefore an aecomplished 
fact. The old trapper did his best to make known what he had done, even 
undel'taking another journey to the front before the winter set in, with a 
sample of the wheat and flour of "Corning's .Mill," as the place has ever since 
been called, in order to prove that it was a place, and that people could live 
in it j but somehow or other, notwithstanding all the coloring he was able to 
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ive it, people did not seem to be willing to undertake the risk of settling so 
far away in the woods. Forty or fifty miles away from the lakes was thou
ht 
far enough to go in those days, and so it was, especially for the immigrant, 
who had not yet acquired the Indian relish for unbroken solitudes, nor learn- 
ed the hunter's art of livin
 contended therein. And thus it was that the 
now flourishing settlement of Corning's Mills remained for many a weary year 
a sort of Ultima Thule of backwood's life, having about aq little to do with 
the lake-board as the old out-po
t of Niagara., in far earlier times, had to do 
with the Atlantic sea-board settlements, when a broad beIt of the fierce Iroquois 
still girdled the country between from the Richelieu to the Detroit. 


CHAPTER II. 


A FRESH START. 
Fifteen years' endeavour on thc part of Elijah Corning, and hi
 pionef'rs 
to make a great settlement out of what in their time was perhaps the most 
unfortunate location that could have been chosen, had resulted in the addition 
to the original number of only some ten or twelve families, of variuus nationa- 
lities, all very Door by this time, livin
 in a primitive sort of way apart from 
the great world, and knowin
 little or nothing of its doings. The most of 
these, however, were men well adapted for such a life and probably could Ilot 
have succeeded in any other; still there were a few, of whom, two or three 
were immigrants, led, they hardly knew how, to such a queer out-of-the-way 
place, who, from their former experience and mode of life, were in adapted fOi. 
"rou
hing it in the bush" after the fa.shion which h
d hitherto obtained in 
the settlement of Corning's Mills. Some of these, their patience worn out in 
vain anticipation of better times, had left altogether; their small clearings, 
with the deserted log shanty in the centre, remaining behind as a monument 
of wasted labor and final dtfeat. . 
In any settlement, however flourishing, there will alwa.ys be some that 
are unlucky and shiftless, but here, where the whole thing had been a mistake 
from the beginning, they had all become more or less shiftless. Corning wai 
now an old man, and his policy towards the few intending lSettlers that from 
time to time made their appearance was becoming very stupid. 'Vhen any 
newcomer wanted to get possession of what was considered a desirable lot of 
land, with perhaps a spring creek, a little cedar or pine, or anything that was 
thought to enhance its value a little, the old trapper would probably give him 
to understand that somebody else had spoken for that particular lot, or, hav- 
ing direct control of the same, would ask an unreasonable price for it. The 
consequence was that the land lay uncleared, and the mills idle. But better 
times are at hand. 
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'Vhat first gave the place a start., was the opening up, by the Crown 
Lands Department, of some thirty or forty miles of a road which run past the 
settlenwnt, some few miles to the west. The lots on both sides of this road 
were of on(' hundrt'd acres, and, hy what was considered in those days, a great 
stretch of legislati\"e liberality, one half of each lot was offered as a free grant 
to actual settlel"S, with the privilege oi purchasing the other half, the design 
being to encourage the sale and settlement of the extensive tracts of the 
public land still unoccupied in that quarter.. The immediate ('esult of this 
entelprising policy was, that a large number of \'isitDI'S on the look out for 
land made their appearance in and around the settlement of Corning's 
1ills. 
UnfOl,tunately a good deal of the land along the new road was of a very 
poor quality-long stretches of tamarack swamp, altel'llating with sand banks 
and ridges of gravel. A great many poor ignorant settlerg, after st6ving a 
year or two on the miserable lots they had taken up, spending their last cent 
in the vain hope of succeeding, wel'e at length forced to give up. Some of 
them, however, with quite a nUlllber of others who did not avail themselves of 
the liberality of the government in the matter of the free grants, bought the 
Crown land that was for sale in the vicinity, and settled down. 
It may here be remarked that a bee-line of road or r-l.ilway, is provel'bial 
in Cal.ada for passing through the very WOI'st parts of the country, and casual 
travellers, not taking the tmuble to look round, see everything in an unfavor- 
able light. The free grant district of Muskoka fUl'llishes, at the present day, 
a very remarkable instance of this sort. The entrance to this tlom'ishing part 
of the country encloses a portage of fourteen miles from the head of Lake 
Couchiching te Lake :\1 uskoka, o\'er a very miserable region, a real "Valley 
of Haca," to pass thl'Ough which and hope fur good beyond, must have exer- 
cised the faith and patience of not a few. The writer has travelled this road 
with those who no sooner got to the end of it than they turned right back 
laughing at the credulity which believed in the existence of something better 
fUl.ther on, and yet farther on, north, east and ,vest, the great tide of settle- 
ment is ever flowing, the district is one of the healthiest on the whole Contin- 
('nt, and the scenery of its lakes rivals that of the far-famed Loch Lomond. 
In most of our new settlements of the present day, especially those where 
the free grant system prevails, the constant stream of settlers pouring in, 
along with the extensive lumb('ring o}Jeratioll1; generally going on, originate a 
demand for" labor, a matter' of the first importance to those who have no 
means, and who cannot afford to wait until tlw )lI'odpce of their clearing he- 
COnlf>S adequate to tlwil' support. 
The f('pe grant experiment on the line of road passing near Corning's 
:\Iills had a marketl efleet upon the old perfunctory lSettlement. :àIoney, which 
in fOl'lller years coul,l only be l.aised by the sale of skin1;, or by labor in the 
hal've
t fields of the more advanct'd parts of the country, now began to circu- 
late-the result of numel"Ous small sub-contracts on the new road and of the 
influx of new spttler
, who
e muuths had to be fillf>d, and whose 'accession to 
the nei
hhor-llOod was, at the sallIe time, a wcleome relief to a community so 
long excluded fmlll the re
t of the world. 
One of the fil'",t institutions of a new country, undergoing anything like 
rnp:d spttlen1Pnt. is tIle tan'I'n. Tlw infel'(\nC"l', ho\\,('\-pr, is not that Rettlers 
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as a class, are more addicted to the use of drink than otht:'rs. The tavcm in 
CarJada, especially in the backwoods, stiH bears something of its old English 
signification-it Ü; a place of hospitable entertainment for man and beast, and, 
as such. i!; one of the prime necessities of a new country, particularly in that 
season of the year when an hour's ride Oftf>11 reduces the calorie in the human 
sy
tem to a degree which renòf>rs the sight of a roaring fire, with a glass of 
"hot stuff" an almost indispt-'nsable condition of travelling. The man who hai> 
the courage to move into a npw country in the course of settlement, taking 
with him a span of horses, or a yokf> of oxen, with the matC'rial to set up a 
tavern - say some whiskey, bramly, flour and pork is considt:'red a sort of a 
public benefactor, and if he keeps sober and minds his business t hel'P is no 
fear of his future. Let no one, therefore, judge rashly of the ta'"el'll, 01' 
imagine that the ta\'ernkeeper is ex officio a publican and a sinner. X or needs 
the traveller scruple to sit down to his nwaJ, or ]ie down to rest, if it should 
only be on the soft side of a plank, 11f> will find mine host do the fair thing 
by him; for he is generally a sturdy honegt fellow, Hnd ha
 the credit of the 
gettlement to maintain. But the backwoods tavern to do well must only be 
attempted where there is a steal.ly current of settlement, otherwise it does not 
pay, and dwindles into somethin!.! very like a shebf>en, to the injury of tlw 
whole place, as happened to some extent in the ease of Corning's MiHs" Here, 
the tavern had been early started. .J oe Rogel"!'1, the proprif>tor, having mu,Ted 
in a year or two after Corning ami his pioneers, and for a while, working 
manfully with the others, had succeeded in clearing some thirty or forty acres; 
but the stimulus of rapid settlement was wanting, and it never had the healthy 
and stirring appearance which in gC'neral preserves from temptation tlw host 
himself, as well as his ncighbf'rs. A good many had become confirmed topers, 
and often "loafed around" the bar, when they ought to have been at work in 
the field or the fallow. But mine host of the "\Vheat Sheaf Inn," a year 01' 
two previous to the opening up of the country as above mentioned, h;ld sold 
out the whole thin
. farm and taH>rn, to his next door lleighbor fhI' a wagoll 
amI span of horses, and gone, no oue knew whel"e. The purChaSf>l' had no 
intention of carrying on the business, but the nf>W aspect. of affairs enahlpd 
him to let the premises and part of the clearing, to a new nmn who '"ery soon 
put things to rights. 
The main reliance of the backwoods btH'l.n is ill lod
ing ami assistilJ
 
the new settler. A good span of horses will always be in request, and, with 
the hired man, will command from three to foUl' dollars a d1tY, and the settlPl' 
is glad to get the help they afford. If there is flom' and pul'l
 to be had within 
a reasonable distance, it will pay well to keep these necessaries in stock; so 
that a shrewd careful man, willing as well as able, to turn his hand to anv- 
thing that offers, is always sure to get plenty to do. [n Ol"dinal-Y eircumstances 
the custom of the place is òeri ved fr'lm the passing tra,-C'ller, who generally 
stops and waters if not feeds his horses. In win tel', especially, when every- 
body travels, people are glad to stop a few minutes "tu wann np" and have a 
glass of heel' or "hot stuff," which, be it understood, is a concoction of warm 
water, ginger and sugar, with not unfrequpntly 11 little whiskey or hrandy. 
Friend mf>ets frif>nd. and one takes his tlll'll of treating t.Jw other, often asking 
all those pl'f>sent in tltC' room to step np to thC' hat' and p
u"ta1< e of tl1(' trC'at. 
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On accepting the invitation e,wh one calls for what liquor he wishes, pours 
out his own glass, and drinks it standing at the bar or counter. The ladies 
are generally accommodated with a sitting room off the bltr-room, . where they 
ha\ e an opportunity of enjoying the treat unmolested 
The backwoods tayern is often the mef>ting place of the township council, 
which attracts those who haye a taste for beer and public business, those who 
have appeals to make against assessments, claims to prefer for settlement, 
plans to propose for the common weal. It is often a motley and noisy gather- 
ing, with but little outward manifesta.tion of reyerance fOl' the assembled 
wÏ!:-:clom. 
A fruitful 
oUl'ce uf revenue is derived from the annual elections of muni- 
cipal otllcers-Hee\-es an,1 Councilmen, Common School Trustf>es, and mOl'e 
rarely members of Parliament. 
'The preyalellee of Orangeism in the L:LCkwoods is also in the interest of 
the tayern. The anniversaries of the "Twelfth" and the "Fifth" are usually 
celebrated hy suppers and bitlIs, at which thel'e is always an abundant l'etail 
of "forty rod." XOl' is the annua.l shooting matches to be oyerlooked. Ahout 
Christmas, mine host has pro\'iùed a whole floek of geese and turkeys, which 
are set up as marks for the rifle. Young people al'e rather fond of this sport, 
and on its account often spend more money ami drink mOl'e bad whiskey than 
tlJ(>Y ought to do. 
Such is tavern-keeping in the backwoods. Let the immigrant have 
nothing to do with it until he is perfectly acquainted with the ways of the 
co\mtr
!, and then he is not worth much if he can't do hetter. 


C'H.\PTEU TII. 


THE "WEE TAILOR," 


\VhC'Ie\ el' there is a rush into a IWW bettlement, some one will always bf> 
)'pady to tUi'll it t
) account in the wa
' of business The opening up o'f the 
country to the west of "Coming's Mills" had Leen noted by an individual of 
tlw name of ::;mall, an immigrant of two or thrce years standing, on the look- 
out for a place in which to try his fortune as a country merchant. 
:\[1'. Small was a cockne)" tailor! a timid little c;eature, and OIle of the 
ìast men you would ha,'e t'xlJected to meet so far from home, 'Veak in bodily 
presence, and in speech contemptible to the last degree, his yoice never rising 
ahO\'e a girlish squeak, tllf>\'e existed a strength in his natural acquisitiveness 
alonc, which made him a match fOl' the terrors of a wild and unsettled coun- 
try. This eareful litth. man had managed to hoard something like two hun- 
drerl pounds hefore he left London, and on first coming to Canada. had obtain- 
ed a third dass c(>rtifieah.. and taken to Common Nehool Teaching in some 
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rural section on the outskirts of the front settlements, distant from Corning's 
:Mills some fifty or sixty miles Here he had sa\'ed his money and learned 
the wavs of the country, so es
ential to succe
s in the life he had laid out for 
himself. 
It was in the early part of the Fall of the year that the "Apostìe Paul," 
as the settlers learned to distinguish this enterprising tailor and pi'.lneer 
storekeeper, leaving his family provided for in the place where he had upen 
la...t employed as a teacher, fir
t marle his appearan'Je in the settlement, in the 
capacity of ltinprant local preacher, ministering to his own necessities, in t rur- 
apostolic fashion, by the labor of his hands anti fingc-'fs, a welcome visit>tnt 10 
the homes of the settlers, with his needle and pleasant lir tIe ways. He be. 
longed to the \Vest End of London, and was great 011 u::;ociety" aud "Ide 
Park." No doubt the neighborhoof.l and companion.,hip of brawny, belted 
and booted backwoodsmen, hairy a'! to the facf>, and in manners, gruff a little 
sometimt's, were not \\-hat brother Paul would have pJ'efened, but with oth..r 
vicissitudes of fortune were endureJ with the most praiseworthy resigna.tion. 
Not in the least degree boastful of any undue partiality for adventure, he had 
good reason to hope for immunity from fear of attack by an V of the mort' 
savage animals, still numerous enough in the depths of that p:-ime\'al forest; 
it is true he had bpen badly frightened mord than once, but it was never' 
known to this day, that anything more terrible than a turkey gobbler, ever 
thought of running away with the "wt'e tailor." 
In a short time Mr. Small gut acquainted with all the old settlers of 
Coming's MiUs who were deli
hted at the prospect of his goin!{ to keep store 
beside them-a man of his experience in temporal and spiritual matters would 
be a decided acquisition to the settlement; so that when he fixed upon a lot, 
and was prepared to go on with his house, they turned out to a man and put 
it up for him. not only hauled the lo
s and raised them, but :shingled the 
roof and laid the floor, all the cost beiug the shingles, the lumber and the 
nails. One half of the house, which measuröd tWti'nt}-five by twenty-four, 
was petitioned off as a 
tore, with an arrangement of 
helvps amI a counter, 
the other half was divided int
J two apa.rtments, '\\ hich the fa.mily would havd 
to put up with for a little as a dwelling. The imâde work of both :-\tol'e and 
dwelling was done by one of the settlers, a sort of country carpenter, as-;i
ted 
by the tailor himself, the whole thing costIng not over a hundred dollars 
The stock arri\'ed two or three weeks after the house waS finished; with it 
came 
1 rs. Small and the two children, a cooking stOVf> and sewl"al ItI"tieJe i of 
household fUl'l1iture. . 
Of foreign goods and merchandise, Upper' and Lower Canada, usin", th,' 
old names, import annualfy to the value of ten or t wdvc mllJions of pound'i 
sterling, the distribution and sale of which, by wholesa.1e anrl retail, aloug 
with the produds of native 
rowth and manufacturt', gi.re rise to a prodigious 
amount of storekeeping one way anò another. In the whoh.sale liu"', in spite 
of numerous transactions tu,.ning up on the debit uf pl'Ofit and loss, there ha
, 
of late yean
, beell a large and profitable business done . X ew hou'ies ar'ù 
continually starting into competition. Old ones are t'xtt'ndillg their culll}('C- 
tions, and in many instances enlarging their premises; hut UP;JTl the whoh it 
is a qUfstion whether this df>partment is not be
inning to gpt a little On'l'dOlh'. 
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In the retail branch, there is a very manifest overcrowding-hardly a little 
village in the whole country but has its three or four stores eagerly competing 
for busine!':s. It does not require a very great capital to begin with in some 
places, and credit is easy to obtain, hence, on the part of some who have un- 
fortunately learned to despise the honest and manly profession which made 
theÜ' fathers independent, there is an unhealthy craving after mercantile pur- 
suits. Many a foolish son has brought his old fa.ther to grief by a vain COH- 
ceit that he was going to make a fortune as a merchant. Set up in business 
with the aid of a mortgage on the old humestead, everything goes on well for 
a time, but the stock runs down, and the money has not come in to renew it, 
more security is demanded on application for more goods, another mortgage 
has to be given-and so on, till farm and goods and aU are gone. Bankruptcy 
i
 of rather frequent occurrence in the srna,ll retail line, but it is not thought SO 
much of as at horne, and is met with treatment of almost unexampled liberality. 
Uljder "The Insolvent Act of 1864, and amendments," a person, finding 
himself in insolvent circumstances, may make a voluntary assigmnent of his 
estate and effects. The assignee, who is an officer' of the Court, appointed by 
the Board of Trade, immediately proceeds to realize upon the assets, making 
a distribution among the creditors in proportion to their claims duly attested. 
Two months after the a:
signment a meeting of the creditors of the Insolvent, 
for his public examination um!f>r oath, and the ordering of the affairs of his 
estate, is held. At the end of other ten months, the Insolvent, not having 
obtained from the majority of his creditors representing three-fourths of his 
liabilities, a deed of consent to his discharge, or a deed of cOflli>osition or dis- 
charge, may apply by petition to thp Judge of the C,Junty Court of the county 
in which the proceedings are being taken, for a dischal'ge, which is granted 
I1nle
s some opposing cl'editol' can pI'Oye the existence of fraud in the case. 
The Insoh-ent has not much realson to quarrd with the provisions of this Act, 
hut a good numbcr of our wholeRale nwn begin to think that it is rather two 
lil,eraI. 
But the backwoods storekeepel' is at first hardly recognized as being "in 
thf' trade," or in a 1,0-ition on the books of thp ")lercantile Agency':' hence 
the preceding remm"ks on busine
s and insolvf>l1cy, apply less to his present 
eir'cumstances, and tho
e of tIw npw :.ettIement, than they would after somp 
pI"Ogress has been made. At first his stoek will consi
t of the most ordinarr 

taples. In the "dry goods" there will be no occasion to invest in 'V est 
f 
England hroadcloUI!,:, silks or satins. Strong factory cottons, drills, denims, 
(,heap prints, Canadian twe('tls, and woollens will he the most distinguishin
 
teaturps in this line. In the clothing d('l'artroent there wiII bp an assortment 
of heavy Canadian grey OV(,I'coats and pantaloons, with some lighter tweeds 
for' those who ha\'e not yet the rpsour('e of home manufacture, but wool-gl'Ow- 
ing soon to he followed by the carding mill. will affOJ',1 an ahundanee of good 
substantial home-<;pnn, heth>r than any sho(My stuff to he had at the stor'e. 
In the line of "boots and shoes," the first stoek will be limited in general to 
the variety "stoga," a boot reaching to the knee, and worn outside the panta- 
taloons, uf substantial cowhide, and thick sole, indispensable to the comfort of 
the nether extremitips in the mud and slush of the spring and fall. In the 
dry fleecy SIlOW of winter, however, the Indian moccassin is found to be the 
best covering for the feet, and anyone with a little ingenuity can make them, 
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not so neaUy pel haps as the Indian himself, but quite as comfortable. The 
best mah'rial is buckskin, which may he tallned soft, and is very durable; 
made to fit like a stocking, the exercise of every part of the foot keeps it warm 
in the coldest weathel". 
In the hardware line, there will Lp lot
 of shingle and other nails, a few 
of the more common tools, and if thpre is anything like fair hunting', a pretty 
good variety of steel traps, Imt the staple article will be the axe-which ought 
to have been our national emhlpm, PH'rything depf>nding upon its "hea\>ed 
stroke." It is a simple steel wedge of rather inelegant form, measuring about 
eight inches in length by from foul' and a half to fi\'e incheFi along tlH' edge, 
narrowing to three inches towards the Othf>l' pnd, where the handle is inserted, 
which is three feet long, it is sold by weight, which avemges about five pounds. 
In the grocery and pr'ovision line t.he staples will be at the first outset, 
flour, pork 'and tea. U nUl there is a grist mill in the settlement, the store- 
keeper may have to bring his flour a cOIl'3iderable distance, in which case he 
will require a team of his own, and it will have plenty to do to keep the stock 
up, if settlers are crowding in. Under ordinary circumstances, however, it 
will not be long till the settlement has a mill of its own, and then the mille.' 
himself will attend to the flour market stocking it with his own manufactm'e. 
Pork will be in active demand until the settlers al e in a position to raise 
theil' own stock. Tn \\ inter, the g'enuine backwoods InmhemH'n prefers his 
pork in the form which goes by the tr
ule name of "llf'avy men," consisting of 
the shoulden:, ribs, and Hanks of t.he fattest and heaviest hogs, saltpd and put 
up in barrels, 
ontaining exactly two hundred pounds. The Montreal stan- 
dard of inspection reqllÏt'es that thpl'C should be not 100rf' than sixteen pipces 
in a barrel, four shoulders. f'i.
ht rihs and four flanks "Prinw Mess" is flJl- 
othel' trade name, for all inferiOl' des(,l'iption of banel pork, put, np in tile 
same way as "mess" but not self>ctell The lumherel' wi]] live a ",holt> winter 
on fat pork, bread, and gref'n tea soup,-ior it call bf' compared to nothing 
else, boiled for hours in a large pot awl as hlaÜ: and hittel' as gaB, without 
either cream or sugar. This will h;:wdly do fOl' the ordinary settler, however. 
Pork in the shape of dry cUI'ed hams and sides will find more favO}' with him, 
as well as a cup of tea in the usual way, though very often minus the sug:u'. 
Let me he understood as describing tllf' most elementary conùition of thf> 
tmde-a very few years will make a difference, and the storekeeper will 
always know when to vary and extend the ùifferent lines in accommodation to 
the growing wants of the settlf'ment. At first he will be able to command 
his own prices, but immodf'rate chargf's will soon induce competition, so that 
he had better he reasonahlf>. 
Our friend, 1\1.-. Sma]], wa
 IJlmued fOl' charging too high for his gO':HIs, 
hut he either got what he asked or pC'ople did without. There were lots of 
travellers dm ing the wintel', settlers were also crowding in, the tavern was 
full all thp time, so that the store had to be l'estockcd more than once befol'e 
Spring. Between tailoring, preaching and serving at the counter the little 
man had enough to do, bllt his heart was in the work and he devoted his 
whole energy to it. He was the \ ery soul of order and neatness, and when 
one had money to spend it was pleasant to give him a call. His terms with 
new settlers aI!d travellers were, of course, cash, so that he turned over quite 
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a respectable sum of money during the winter. The same thing went on 
through the summer. 1\11'. Small was ohliged to get a horse and wagon of his 
own, and made several trips to the wholesale market for goods, bringing the 
lighter part home with him and f'hipping the rest, by rail, to the nearest 
depot, from whence they were brought by teams belonging to the settlement, 
at so much per hundred weight. 
E\'erything seemell to prosper with Mr. 
mal1. There was no rent to 
.pay. the taxes were only nOlHinal; firewood cost no more than the trouble of 
cutting and hauling; butter anù eggs wel'e to be had to any amount in trade, 
and the strictest economy in house managf'ment being observed, the wee tailor 
could not help getting rich. 
\Yithout entering into deh\ils, the genemlresult was that the little store 
expanded into a big one; 1\1I-s 
mall got a gold watch, the first that lJad been 
seen in the settlpment; the girls, I..ucy J aIle and l\Iary Sophia, had to get a 
"pianer," which their' accomplished little papa could both tune and play. 
Next came the light wagon, or "buggy," for summer, and the gayest of family 
cutters for winter use, and amu
ement. :l\Ieantime, unpaid store bills were 
growing into mortgages on the lands of improvident settlers, ultimately to 
grow into the land itself, and all within a pCI'iod of ten years. So much, just 
now, for :\Ir. Hmall and the first store at Corning's Mills. 


CH
\PTER T'
. 


.\ 
EW PROPRIETOR. 


The first stm'e at Corning's 1\1 ills had long monopolized its trade; you 
could not huy a pound of tea or a flannel shir't, nf':tl'er than Apple\ ille, (Orange- 
yille), one of those embryro ,illages sprouting up all over the country, twenty- 
two miles to the south; but now with increased resuurces, and the steady 
influx of new settlers, came a.lso competition in trade. :Mr. Small was destin- 
ell to encountf'r a rintI. 
A certain ('anny Scot, hailing frollt Abel'deen, had begun the New World 
on a farlll in one of the front settlements, where he had made money, anù 
. "raisf>d" a large family of fine smart hoys, a stock said to depreciate in value 
a little after the land is cleared up, hut whi("h is always at a premium in the 
backwoods-so useful is it there to have a lot of little willing hands to help 
putting in the potatoes, to pick up chips for the cooking stove, and the log 
heaps burning in the fallow, hunt eggs, mind a gap in harvest time, and look 
after the ducks and geese at nights. 
'Vith a watchful Scotch eye to his own and his boys' future 1\11'. Per'th 
had long been on the lookout for a wider field in which to exercise his ener- 
gies, and make suitable provision for the demands of an increasing and hopeful 
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family. A farm for each of his sons was not so easy to be had in the old 
settlements, hut quite possible in the hack townships. He ha(l heard of 
Corning's )Iills, and the attempt of its founder to make it a great place, saw 
at once his mistake, and believing that he could wOI'k the concern, entered 
into negotiations with the old trapper for the purchase of the mill property. 
]\'{ r. Corning was willing to sell, for he was now old and infirm, and most of 
his family had left him, still clinging to thp hope of realizing his original idea, 
bu t from the absurdity of tllP thing itself, and the foolish means by which he 
e ndea\'ored to carry it out, eyer doomed to disappointment and defeat. POOl' 
Corning had never been him
elf for mol'e than fifteen years previous to this- 
one great calamity was always quoted, as accounting in some degl'ee, for the 
failure of his scheme, as well as the numerous excentricities that marked his 
life and conduct. One favorite child. in company with three others belonging 
to another family, who had just settled in the vicinity of the mills, went 
away into the woods one evening to bring home the cattle, and never more 
returned. 


"x ot that day nor t.he next, nor yet the day succeeded 
Found they trace of their course, in lake 01' forest or ri\'cr." 


This terrible event cast a deep gloom o\'er the whole settlement; the 
men did nothing for weeks but sC.JUr thf> woods in vliin search for the lost 
little ones. They nf'\'er were found. 


"The Indians stole them off and :nm)' they did go 
\\Thich i'unk thei.. loving parents in i'OlTOW and" oc." 


Two lines of a woeful ballad of indig(>niolls prodnetion, which afford the only 
probable clue to the fate of the lost darlings. 
Many heart-rending instances are on l"ecord of children, as well as grown 
up people, getting lost in the woods; hut seldom has it Imppenf'd, as in tl1Ïs 
case, that no trace of them could lie found. ThC' suspicion that they werc 
kidnapped by the Indians was strengthened almost to conviction fl'Om the 
fact that Corning had quarl'elf'd with some of them only a ff>w .weeks before, 
refusing to supply them with flout, in cxchange for venison which he did not 
want at the time. In these days there is no fear of kipnapping but there is 
always more or less fisk of finding one"s self astray in the woods By a kind 
of instinct the Indian detects in the appearance of tl1P trpes, the signs whieh 
are the same to him in his wanderings, that the Pole Star is to the llavigator; 
but the white man takes long to leal'll them, and when he ventures beyond 
his bearings, the chances of finding lÙ, way out are considerahly against him. 
Coming acrosg some deer or cattle track he is tempteJ to follow it; if in day- 
light he travels on, facing the f,un perhaps, whieh leads him in a circle, and 
lands him at nightfall exactly where he set out. The best thing he can do 
on finding himself astray, is quietly to sit down on the first log, and wait 
thf>re. He will soon be missed, and his friends will hunt him up. Or if he 
hear a cow-bell, let him find the animal, and begin driving it, he will shortly 
be homeward bound. The best thing he can do, however, is not to go beyond 
his reckoning, which will always be getting wider, t.he longer he lives and 
tmvels in the bush. 
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A word or two as to t.he mills and the 1l1ill property now in the hands of 
MI'. Pert.h. It is },ot unusual to s}Jeak of a gl'ist mill in the plural, hut here, 
as we have seen, there were both a grist and saw mills, and both on the same 
stream. L'lllg ago Coming and his men had laid the foundations of solid 
ceùar, right in the bed of the áver, but constant exposure to the action of 
water was beginning to tell upon them; whilst the machinel'Y, put up at first 
more with the view to immecliate u,>e than dUl'ability, and now having had 
more than a quarter of a century's noisy and dusty existence, it was no won- 
der that it had a queel' rickety way of proclaiming the service it did for people. 
But no apolr,gy was felt to be necessary in speal, in
 of the watm'-power. How- 
ever much ::\11.. Perth might improve the grinding and sawing capacities of 
the old mills, he could Jo little to improve the stream on which the whole 
depended. Rising in a small lake not half a mile fl'Om the mills, and fed by 
innumerable springs all the way down, it had a splendid fall, and neither the 
drought of summer nOl' the fr ost of winter affected its even flow. Its parent 
lake, covering an area of thirty or furty acres, is something of a curiosity by 
the way. Pal'ts of it are profoundly deep, but along the shelving banks, and 
on one or two bars running nearly to the middle there are only a few inches 
of water, and here there is cons1ant precipitation of lime in fine white par- 
ticles, probably the result of carbonic acid from decaying vegetation uniting 
with the lime in solution in the water of the lake. This pI'eeipitation or lime 
appears to have been going on for ages, for the soil to an unknown depth all 
around the shore, and along the entire basin and bed of the river running 
from the lake, is nothing but a mass of granulated lime waiting for' some 
cohesive agent to turn it Into I'ock, or, more likely, for some ingenious farmer 
to apply it to the purposes of agriculture. 
When 1\1 I'. Per"th entered into possession, there were no other mills 
within a radious of thirty miles, so that it was no more than reasonable to 
expect a fair rt'tul'll fro
 any outlay that would be re(juired to put them in a 
statf> of efficiency. A thorough renewal of the whole was accordingly decided 
upon. This was a big job, involving considerable labor and expense, but 
commencing it early in the Spring, it was completed in time for the first grist 
of the following harvest., to the great satisfaction of thp whole country around. 
It must ha\'e been when his cu
tomm's were lounging about waiting their 
turn at the mill, smoking 1\1 r. Small's tobacco, that the idea of a mill store 
occurred to the shrewd Aberdonian These men might as well buy their tea 
and tobacco from him as walk all the way to the wee tailor's; and surely he 
could sell as cheap as .M r. Small, and was in a position to "trade" or deal in 
kind to a much hu'gf'r extent that his rival, who could only handle butter and 
eggs, and that to a limited extent; whereas :\h. Perth would be no loser by 
taking the wheat, even at its hi _hest mal'ket prief>, for he could tUl'll it into 
flour, which was a cash article and always in demand. 
It was a serious blow to the wee tailor, who woulù now havp to compete 
in business, as well a,; in township politics with a man of substance and ability. 
Mr. Small haù long ago given up preaching and taken to the forum He had 
been Reeye of the township ever sinee its recognition as a body corporate, 
whieh took place fi\"e or six years Pl'm ious tu the advent of 
ir. Perth, and 
was the result mainly of the tailor's effiJI,t and enter'prise. A fault-finding 
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opposition might eaosily discover some weak points in his adminÏ!-;tmtion uf 
public aftail's. It was a lUattf'r of notoriety, that evC'r since the organization 
of tlw Township 
1 nnicipality, and the School Rpctiol1, :',1 r. 
mall's hus 11(,,",S 
had been greatly extended. Peoplf> remembered how he snc('ecded in ohtain- 
ing the sanction of tlw County Conncil- a hody composed of the Reews of 
the townships-to a motion by which the municipality oyer which he had the 
honor to preside, .was authorized to borrow a considerable sum of money on 
the credit of his township debentures-how the said money, in great part, 
went to pay a cloud of petty Ol"ders, drawn by himself in his official capacity 
as Hee,'e, in favor of parties who had been small contractors fOl' work on the 
public roads--how the said orders, although legally enough dra-,vn on tlw 
treasurer, that individual, in some unaccountable way, had !5een fit to dishonor, 
until, despaÜ'ing of ever seeing their money, the holders had bef'n glad to 
avail thellisel ves of their Reeve's generous offer to discount for them. Of 
course this could only be done in trade, and the rate of discount, owing to the 
great risk and uncertainty of the transaction, would ha"e to be fifty per cent. 
From the debenture scheme, however, there resulted an overfluwin
 exchequer, 
and the credit of the municipality was triumphantly sustained by paying 
twenty shillings in the pound. The contmctors who had accepted the compo- 
sition gmmbled a little, and remembered the transaction. 
A-mong the liabilities of the municipality discharged in full out of this 
plethora of public funds, were several years arrears of school moneys, which 
enabled the section to build a 'err respectable school house. Sometimes a 
new .Methodist preacher, not yet into the secret, at the close of his discourse 
in the I1m,v edificf', for it was as yet the only meeting house, would be bf'tray- 
ed into eulogizing the intelligence of "a community which had distinguishe(} 
itself by sueh a noble effort to promote the cause of education" In compar- 
ing the school houses he had seen in othm' parts of this country, with this 
elegant, roomy, and comfortable structure he was constrained to admire the 
wisdom, and liberality of the settlers of Corning's Mills, and it was a source of 
great satisfaction to him, that his lot should hI" cast fOl" a time among such 
an open-handed people. 
It was a good joke, much relished by the opposition, who were fond of 
ventilating the debenture scheme as a means of taking the ,vind out of Mr. 
Small's sails at the next election of Councilmen and School Trustees. 
Little rivalries like these exist in all rising sett'enwnts, and the fact 
should be known if a little at the rf'adC'r's f'xpensp. 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE 'HDOW. 


A highly respectable hordeI' I:-;cotsman, of the name of l\IcCrie, who had 
heen bl'ought up a tanner and curTÏel', and had can'ied on at home a small 
business on his own account, finding that with the limited n1f'ans at his dis- 
posal there was rather a SIlHtll chance of successfully competing with others 
longer established, and possessed of more capital than he could command, 
made up his mind to try what his skill and indtl
try could do for him in the 
new world. Aniving with his family in the fall of 1
-, he took the wise 
plan recommended hy a fl'iend, of moving at once to a comparatively new 
settleruent, and took the first chance of wOl'k that offered ill this line, waiting 
in patiencp for more light a.. to the ways of the countl'Y, and his propel' 
course therein 
Hearing at length of Corning's .Mills, he visited the place, amI finding 
that the prospeet of an opening fur a small business in the way of his trade, 
was somewhat encouraging, made a hargain with the new propl'ietor for a 
small lot of thl'ee 01' foUl' acres having a stream with a watel" privilege upon it 
Having put up a two story log house, the uppel' pal't to serve as a dwell- 
ing fol' the meantime, he moved his family in and pl'oceeded with the fitting 
up of his vats and a water-wheel. Here, not having previously bpen called 
upon to apply the hydrodynamics invulved in his pl'ofession, and too readily 
listening to those whose experience in that department of practical science 
was even less than his own, he found that his vats would not hold in, and the 
watel'-wheel would not turn the bark mill. Other plans were tried but with 
no better success. Had 
lr. :\J cCl'ie not been buund to succeed, hel'e was a 
good chance to give the whole thing up in disgust. He had worked hard and 
spent his last shilling, but if he could only get his business in operation, there 
was a fair prospect of doing well. 'Vith some little assistance from a friend, 
a practical mechanic wa.. foun!! to undertake the job under bonds to complete 
it to satisfaction, and in duò time the thing was done to perfection. The 
bark of the hpmlock, used almost exclusively for tanning in Canada, could be 
obtained at a mel ely nominal price, and of the raw matel'ial a fair bupply 
could always be reckorled on. as eVf'ry farmer killed a beef 01' two once a year 
for home use, and wha' WftS taken to markpt was also killed at home, it being 
easiel' to team it out in sleighing than to dl'ive it out. Hides, therefore, 
began to grow into Ipatlwr, a shoemalH'r was engaged to work it up for the 
market. in the shape of long coal'se boots, which bt>ing the only thing worn 
was in considerable demand and a cash article. Thus the busine
s assun1t-J(1 
an encoumging aspect. Tanning is not a had business in the backwoods 
whel'e the' shoen..aker and saddler' can wOI'k up thp produce of the tannery, 
and in this instance it bode fair to do well. Mr. .ì\IcCrie was well posted in 
his trade, and wirh great industry and fmgality the clouds that had been 
gatlwring aronnd him gradually broke up aIlll dispersed. Mr. McCrie had 
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acquired a character for perseverance anù integrity; he was st,"ictly cO[lscien- 
tious and imbued with deep religious convictions, a most yaluabl.- addition to 
the settlement. He was the first to take an interest in the religious and secu- 
lar instruction of the young, and devoted much of his time and energy to the 
establishment of a Sunday school, of which he became an efficient teacher and 
superiutendent. For se;eral years e,'erything went well, he built a fine 
dwelling house on the hill above the tannery, and could now look fOl'\vard to 
the enjoyment and convenience of a suitable and substantial hahitation, hut, 
alas! in singular verification of the old French proverb, "\Vhen the .house is 
finished death ellters," he no sooner had everything ready when the "blind 
fury with the abhorred shears" put an end to it aU A fayorite child died at 
the same time, and of the two now sleeping side by side in their forest grave 
it is written on a mm'hle slab, white as drifted snow, that ,.they were lovely 
and pleasant in their life, and in their death they were not divided" 
It would be hard to conceive of a blight more desolating than what thus 
befel this worthy family, far away from home and f['iends. What was the 
poor widow with foUl' helpless chihlren to do
 She tried to sell the place, but 
nobody would buy. She was urged to go back to Scotland, but, the dread of 
being a burden upon others would not let her. Nobody could conceive of 
what it was possible for her to do \Vhat she did resolve to do affords a 
striking illustration of that character'istic Scotch comage which rises so nobly 
to the promptings of duty-while the life was in her she never would submit 
to see her children paupers, nor would she sit down and Ste them stan"e, but 
she would gather together the "vreck of her husband's means, and, God help- 
ing her, keep a little store-a "wee shop" as she would have said long ago- 
rather an unpromising outlook in such a place as Cor...ing's .Mill
. Lose OJ' 
win, however, she would try, and did try. The little stOl'e was near the 
school hou
e now overflowing, and the young folks beeame f,'equent if not 
very substantial customers, and not unseldom were intrusted with orders from 
home, when fathers and mothers were too busy to go Rhopping themsel veR. 
Mrs. McCrie could not, hope to compete with her more wealthy ri,'als, wurk.. 
ing as she did with so many disadvantages-but people admired her pluck, 
and gave her a share of their custom. ;'It was aye something" as the brave 
little woman used to say. 
The three stores, the origin of which has thus been given, being all in 
the vicinity of the mills, constituted with these the rudiments of a village, to 
which have to be added the tavern, the school, and the blacksmith's shop. 
The weaver had also set up his loom, and the shoemaker' his stool. Something 
interesting to intending settlers might be told of each and all. 
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CHAPTER \1" r. 



m. PEACH. 


. 


""Pc Canadhms believe that we have hit very nearly the l'ight thing in 
our Common School System, which in its practical operation is e8sentially a 
popular one, while at the same time it rests on a. basis 
;uch as to rendel' it to a 
considerable extent independent of the fluctuations of populal' sentiment. 
It had its commencement in the year 1841, and embodies the principle 
of a legislative grant being apportioned to each county, on condition of, at 
least, an equal amount, 01' "equivalent" as it is called, being raised by local 
assessment. The extent of the legislative grant is determined annually by 
Parliament, and its distribution by the Chief 
upCl'intendent of Education 
among the different townships, is on the basis of population. The amount 
awarded to each township is then apportioned by the Local School Supel'in- 
tenJent, to each School Section in the township a
ording to the average 
attendance of pupils throughout the half year. Then comes the "equi,'alent" 
voted by the County Coun('il, lind ,'ery often exceeding the grant. At the 
same time each county raises an amount sutiicient to cover the working 
expenses of its own Board of Public Instruction. N either the grant nor 
equivalent can be applied to any other purpose than the part payment of the 
teacher's salary; the balance of which may be made up in three different 
ways: by voluntary contïibution, hy rate hill of not more than twenty-five 
cents, or a British shilling per pupil, pel' month, or by a tax levied on all the 
ireeholdcl's and honse-holders of the School Section. This last is now the 
prevailing practice, fur out of the total number of School Sections reported in 
the year 1867, namely 4,4
2, there were 3,838 maintained in this way. 
The presiding authority over the whole system is sometimes called the 
"Educational Df'partment," but this is a euphemism, as the head thereof is 
neither a Cabinet minister nor a rnembel' of Parliament. It consists of a 
Council of Public Instruction, and Chief Supel'intendent of Schools, who is, 
ex-ofi1cio, a member of the Council. Both are appointed by the Crown. 
The Chief Hupel"intendent apportions thf> School Fund, prepares the 
geneJ'al school regulations. the forms of reports and modes of all school pro- 
ceedings undel' the Act; takes the geneml supel'intendence of the No_rmal 
Schuol; pl"Ovides facilities fOl' procuring text and libral'y books; prepares 
annual reports; corresponds with local school authorities throughout the 
Province; I:Jnd uses his influence generally fOl' the promotion of education and 
the diffusion (.f USf'flll I-nowledge. 
TIlt' Local Superintendents are appointed hy the County Councils, one 
fOl' each township or UlliolJ of townships, at theit. pleasUI"e. Theil' duty is to 
visit each School in tl1PÜ' district twice a yem', and to deliver annually one 
public lecl UI'e on ed ucation ill each section; to apportion the Legislati \'e grant 
and the e(ll1i\'
tlent, giving cheques on the township tl"eaSUrers, payable to the 
teachers <ll1alified hy legal certificate to receive the same, to assist in the 
examination of tf'achel's l1npl'Ovicled with Pl"Ovincial celtificates, obtained only 
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at the 1\ormal 
chool, aftet, a due course of trltining and study therein; amI 
to report annually to t he Chief Superintendent. The law allows them at 
least one pound a year for each school under their charge 
This system of Local Supet'intcndents, especially in the back townships, 
has been found to wor'k rather indifferently, owing to the lack of men properly 
qualified to discharge the duties of the office As an instance I may mention 
that our adroit little fr-iend, the Corning's Mills tailor, managed to secure, the 
appointment one year, drew his salalT' and resigned, his business being of so 
much importanee that it was a positive loss to be away from it. A bill is 
just now before the Legislature of Ontario which will put an end to this, 
however, and it provides that there shall be a Local Super'intendent appointed 
for each county, who shall be paid a sufficient salar'y, for attend,ng to nothing 
else but the care of the schools. 
At present each county has a Board of Public Instruction. composed of 
the Local Superintendents and the Trustees of the Grammal' School of the 
County. It meets generally four times a year, and examines teachers apply- 
ing for' County Certificates. The programme of examination is furnished by 
the Council of Public Instruction for' the Pr'ovince, and prO\-ideR for three 
classes, A, B, and C. 
Each School Section is presided o\'er by a Board of three Trustees, elect- 
ed by the freeholders and householders of the section The office is held fOl" 
three )'ears, but not simultaneously, as one is elected and OLe retil'es annnally. 
It belongs to the oflice of trustee to determine the amount of the teacher's 
salary and aU pxpenses connpcted with the school, but it belongs to the 
people of each School Section, at a public meeting called for the purpose, to 
decide as to the manner in which such expenses shall be provided, whether by 
voluntary contribution, by rate bill, as abo\'p mentioned, or by tax on the 
freeholders and hm1spholders. 
Such is an outline of our Common School System, which l'opies in part 
that of New York State in its machinery, and that of Massachusetts in its 
}winciple of support, while it makf's use for purpo
es of instruction of the 
Irish National School Book, or did until recently, and follows Germanv in its 
Normal School arrangemel1ts. To one great an;] good man, the Rev. l<
gerton 
Ryerson, D.D., we are indebted for much of the excellence which is to be 
fo
md in the system itself, as well as fm' the efliciency of its working He 
was appointed Chief Superintendent in the year 1844, an office which he stm 
rptains, and which, it is to be hoped, he will long live to 3.dorn. 
The Legislative grant for 1867 amounted to 8172,:142, thf> equivalent 
raised by the municipalities amounted to $351,873 The Rate Bill System 
produced $51,197. And over and above tllf' equi valpnt some of the wealthier 
section taxed themselves to the amount of $799,708 Nor' is this all that has 
been devoted to Common School purposes. Fl'om thE> Clergy Uesen'es and 
other available funds $280,401 have he(
n aùded. The total 
1,655,7
1. 
I
ooking for a moment at the eX1Jenditure we filii] that $;1,093,51 G were paid 
for teachers' salaries, $31,354 for maps and other educational apparatus, and 
$149,195 for sites and building school houses. The numher of I eaehel"s is set 
down in the Report of 1867 as 4,890, of whom 
,f'49 wCI'e males and 2,041 
females. The school population of Ontario, from 5 to 1 G years of age. i" at 
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present 447,726, of these 3t\0,;J 11 attended school fur a longer or shorter 
period dur'ing 1 
67 The average salary for male teachers was $262, for 
females, 
189. The highest salary paid in a city was 81,350, the lowest $225. 
The highest in a town was 81,000, in a village $5GO. 
The organization of the Hchool Section at Corning's Mills was in great 
part the WOl'k of our iriend Mr. Small, and followed closely upon the town- 
ship's attaining to the rank of a municipalit.y. All that was required to be 
done was to get the Township Council to name a person to give tlu notice of 
the first school meeting, at which the freeholders and householders, all having 

1 vote, pr'oceed to elect the trustees The result being made known to the 
Local Superintendent, and through him to the Educational Department, the 
uew School Section was placed under the provisions of the School Act; the 
Trustees became a body corporate, with perpetual !- uccession, and a common 
seal, capable. f suing and being Rued, of pleading and being impleaded in all 
courts of competent juris(lietion. 
The next thing was to look out fur a teacher, and the fir'st selection 
m:Jlle was a female, the daughter' of one of the settlers who had been at school 
in former days, a.nd knew a little of "the three Rs,"-Clreadin, ritin, and 
rithmetic,"-of which the rising generation of Corning's Mills, the indigenous 
portion especially, were lamentably ignorant 
Miss Vanwick obtained a third class certifieate and did her bf'st with the 
little ones, but when the winter' set in, releasing the older boys from the 
duties of the farm, there was a general rush to the school, and the teacher' 
found she had enough to do. With no previous trainin!:! or experience, she 
found it so hard to maintain proper discipline among her pupils, who had 
never before been under pedagogic rf'straint, that the poor thing had to give 
it up. Then followed all interregnum of several weeks. At length the 
trustees had the good fortune to secure the services of a real patriarch in the 
profession, just out fl'Om Edinburgh, with a whole volume of certificates, and 
several diplOlnas in parchment fr'amed and gilded: these with his re\'erend 
aspect procured him an engagement at once 
::\11'. Peach had operated on the young idea for upwards of thirty years. 
He was an elder in the Kirk, and a man of great intelligence and respectabi- 
lity-it was something odd to mef't with his like in such a place as Corning's 
Mills. Rut queer illustmtions of the vicissitudes of human life are to be met 
with in a new country :K ot far' from the school house we are speaking of, 
struggling on a bush f:
nn, lived a veI'Ïtable knight, the descendant of an 
ancient and an honorable family, and among the crowd who came in quest of 
fr'ee grants, was a man who had filled a professor's chair, and could write both 
M.D. and D.D. to his name-the last time I saw him he was making shingles 
in the swamp: the reader' may guess the reason. 
M I' Peach'
 t'eason for being at Corning:s Mills was this-and it was no 
disct'edit to him: He was the father of a large family of growing sons, a 
constant drain upon the revenues of a common city school which he "keepit" 
and "ca'
ll an acawdellJY" It requit.ed careful financing, on the part of Mrs. 
Peach, to make both pruls meet, and still ha\'e a scraping left. But years of 
thrift at length enabled the old teacher to gr'atify his long cherished wish to 
go to the nf'W world, not for his own sake, hut with the hope of seeing his 
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sons in a position of honest independence. He had several acquaintances in 
Canada, some of them old pupils, one of whom was the means of guiding his 
course to a 81nall but flourishing town, some twenty 01' thir.ty miles distant 
from Corning's 
Iills, where shortly after his arrival he was engaged as teacher 
for one year, t.he usual term of agreement in our Commun Schools under' the 
present system. Here 1\11'. Ppach remained fOl' two year's, during which his 
sons had been aU over, hired out to farmers. 
It so happened that our friend the tanner had met Mr. Peach in his 
travels, aDd being at the time established at Corning's 
1illst and getting over 
his difficulties, he thought it would be a good thing to secure the ser'vices of 
the old EJinburgh tpacher for his own section. 1'he old man was very glall 
of the chance; and, although the salary was not up to what he had bepn 
recei ving, ther'e was a better prospect of his attaining to .what he considered 
the main object--a home and a hundred acres of land. 
In due time the wish of the old man's heart was gratified. The land was 
bought. His sons turned out good workers, and the people being satisfied 
with his teaching, he was engaged year after year, until the clearing was so 
far advanced as to rpnder' him independent of his profession. 


CHAPTEH VII. 


.JOHX GIL:\IOUR'S EXPERlEX(;E. 


Twenty-five years ago, when Fergus O'Connor, of Chartist celebrity, was 
propounding his foolish la.nd scheme, there was considerable excitement over 
it, among the weavers und other' operatives of seveml towns of thp west of 
Scotland. Paislpy, long noted for shawls and spouting wea\Ter's, was pspecially 
smitten a'l to its Chartist element, with the "small far'm" fever. Numbers 
connected themselves with the movement, paying into the concem two, thr'ec, 
and fOUl' Rhillings a week, of their h,ard earnings, for the glurious chance of 
becoming the lucky owner of a farm of four acres-proved by Chartist logic 
every week, in the columns of the "Northern Star," to he more than enough 
for the wants of any r"easonable family. 
It is worthy of remar'k that the rnO\"ement now gr,ing on ill the East End 
of London, with a view to the encouragement of emigratioll to this count.ry, 
embraces something very like the system of the Irish Char'tist leader' of twenty 
year's ago, the feasibility of which applied in a common spnse way to thf' q ues- 
tion of emigration, is not to be doubted. 
John Gilmour' was a great admirer' of the "Sor.them Stat.," and a convpr't 
to the land scheme, which, along with the "Five Points," fOl'lllcd the chief 
suhject of (liscu!';sion in the leading articlps of that "poor man's papf>r" as it 
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was called. He had paid up the suh!5cription, 1;omething like five pounds, 
whieh entitled him to a thl'ow, but, if I recoIled right, the chance was only 
one in a hundred, and forbmately for poor .John, it never came. The whole 
thing ended ill smo
e It had this eflect upon the weaver, however-he de- 
tt'rmined to make a strike for a hundred acres in Canada. 
.John had been H !';hawl weaver, when that braneh of the business stilI 
afiìm]pd the means of a liwlihood to the ordinary workman; but the time 
eanw when only the mot'I" I"uperior tmdesman could be entrusted with the 
produetion of the elabomtf> and expensive shawls tllf'n in vogue, 80 that, not 
mnking- among the first-cla.;;s al.ti
t!5 of his profession. John had to "pit IIp wi' 
:L bit tartan;" but, industrious man as he '" as, and blessf>d with a thrifty 
guide wife, who I'Ocl< ed the cradle, and "kep t he pit n-wheel hummin' frae 
mornin' ta nicht," he was after all, nothwit.hstandlllg the unfortunate result 
of his recent land speculation, able to save a few pounds, a rare thing ill a 
weaver of his day. Paisley weavers are well repl'esented among' the yeomanry 
of Canada at the present day, and few have llIade better pioneers than they. 
Theil' long' practi('e at pitching the shuttIf> from I'ight to left, and from left 
to right, was of capiral assistance to their acquiring the proper swing of the 
axe. But the Paisley weaver of twenty Yf'ars ago seldom thought of emigrat- 
ing, he was thf'n too poor', and the slavery of the loom had begotten a craven 
ff>al' of out doO!' lahO!', and an aversion to change which were hard to over- 
conle, Distanee, instead of lending enchantment to the view, gave him 
faintnf>ss Jilld sin" ing of the heart. 
But .T ohn Gilmour was determined not to give way to any such!weakness. 
It would he hat'd to give up his old haunts, his Sunday walks to Gleniffer, and 
"a' the honnie plact"s mon aboot"-yet for their sakes, that were dearer to 
him than all t he world, nothing in the way of mere sentiment should be 
allow('d to interf. re with his determination of making a bold stroke for liberty 
in the land of ft'et'dom and plenty. In accordance with this resolution he 
succeeded, nft(
r yeat's 01 toil, in rai ing a sum sufficient tp bring himself and 
his family to Canada. By strange chance he found himself landed at COt'n- 
ing's Mills. When h(' alTi'"ed at the tavel'll he had only a few shillings in 
his pocket. A dreadful pieture of his situation our friends at home would bf' 
apt to eoncpive-a stJ"allgf>t' in a stmnge land) and so destitute! The weaver 
must have been "daft' or wieked, in tempting providence after this manner. 
It is an extreme case I admit, but not at all dl'eadful in a country like this. 
The weaVf>r, it must be confessf'd, was not in the nest of spirits' on findin
 
himsf'lf at t.he ('nd of his jOUrtlf'Y and his means neat'ly exhausted. The 
tawrn had a dreary, fOI'saken look about it, and it was some time before any 
one appeared to notice his an'ivaI. At length the mistress came into the 
hal'-l'Oom, wlwre thf> poor inlllligl"Rnt and his family sat. looking at one another. 
"I guess you'll want sOllie supper," was the fil'st qllf'stion of the hostess, and 
without waiting fOl' a t'f>ply lJassed into thf> kitchen, and busied herself in the 
]Jl'f>pamtion of the BlPal Tn tlw cOUl'se of half an hour supper was announced 
and the pal ty sat down to a plentiful supply of fried potatoes, coM ham, bread 
and buttf'r and tea. All the men about tIw house were at work in the harvest 
fif'ld, and would he out late hauling in the last of the grain. It was concluded, 
thel'efot'f>. that nothing; could hf' done that night, so they all retired to rest. 
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Early next morning the weaVl"r was stirring, and thought he might walk 
out a mile or two, and ha\-e a look round before hreakfast It \Vas a busy 
time with the farmers, and numbers were already at WOl'k (.utt.ing their grain. 
A few lots up from the tavern John spied a fine new house into which tlH' 
owner appeared to be just moving. There was a neat picket ff>nce round it, 
hut the encIosUl'p was white with lime, and full of confused hf>aps of lumber, 
stone and dit"t. It 
tood close to the lane leading from the main road, and 
the wpaver already ff>eling that this was a "free country" he had got into, 
decided to ha\"e a closer inspection of 1 he premises. It struck him in a shrewd 
way that perhaps I e might get a job here, if it was only to redp up things a little. 
The land sloped somewhat abruptly ùown from the rear of the new 
building, and as he ad vanced along the lane, the ho]]ow on the other side 
became visible, revealing several other buildings of a llIU('h humbler appear- 
ance, being what the weaver at once suspected, the original log-house, barn 
and stables, of the owner of the lut, a gooJ-natured fe]]ow of the name of 
\V, illiamson who, coming up the hill at the moment, and seeing a stranger in 
the lane, bid him "good morning," and as hreakfast WRS just then being 
announced hy thp blast of a long tin horn, from the rear of the new establish- 
ment, John l'eceived an invitation to join in the morning meal, which he 
gladly accepted. In the conversation at the table he freely comlilunicated his 
prospects and intentions, "Ht' didnR ken a great deal about the \Hu'k, but 
he \Vas baith able and willin' to learn," if}1(' 'had only a hit hoose to gang 
into, and something to begin v.i'" \"illiamson said nothing, but after break- 
fast he askerl John to take a walk round the fal'ln. It i.. with no sma. I pt'iflp 
rhat the fat'mer shows off his land, eSlJecia.lly when it is his "wn, and he can 
give you the histot'Y of its clearing. "Then'. whf'I'e that old ham stands, Ilt" 
had ('hopped the first tree mOl'e'n 2
 years ago; and that there old 10f! house, 
him and his wife did the raisin' on it. Them was hard times, now I tell you " 
Thf>'y went round the fields where the grain was cut down, looked at tIw 
root crops, the cattle, sheep, horses, and so on. The weaver was in rapturps. 
Tt was a bonnie place "An' hae ye din a' this ycrseI', na ?" 
"Well I guess I didn't cut every stiek you see in most of theIll tlWt,(> 
hack fields. hut J did m)' shal'e uf chopping the first teu }'eal's. Me and Reub 
Hall startf>d to underbrush the sanw day--that's Reub's place, that there 
shanty crost the other side -well, yon see, he hailJt much tlJore'n a good tatet' 
pa.tch about him. He's a good enough neighbor, is Heub, but you see how it is. 
[ don't believe in a man loafing round them thet'e ta\'erns all the time. "'hell 
a man has land to clear up, he's got to stick to it, that's so " 
John understood enough of the above to venture the remark, "that there 
was a.n unco difl'erpncf' between him and his neebour, ony way." 
Thinking it was now time to return tu tlw ta\"ern and see aftpr his family, 
.John was pleaHed to hear \Villiamson propose to accompany him, "and ha
re 
a chat with thf> oM woman." As they went along he ll1ade particular 
enquiries as to the weaver's eapahilities and exp('('t.ations. After' !-.eping 1\11'S 
Gilmour and the children, he told tlwm he wanted to hÜ'e a man fot, the 
winter, aBlI if they could agl'ee on the tel'mfi, he would let them have tllf> use 
of the old house, which, with a little fixing np bpfOJ'e the eold weather set in, 
would do vpry WE'll for a 
tart, Hp had intendf>d it for a. 
heep PPII, or f.:OIlW 
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such thing, but his flock would be no worse off than it had been before, and 
perhaps hë would have time to fix up some other place. 
FI'om the end of han"est till the frost sets in tht're is always enough to 
do on a large farm in Canada: and the farmpr who manages to get the most 
ploughing done in the Fall has a better chance of a good seeding in the 

pring, and, genf'rall)" speaking, an ear'ly speding with the ground in good 
order, is the best insuranCf> against the early autumn frost which are a great 
plague in some new settlements The farmer who has eighty or one hundred 
Rer'es of c'earing, can spend every hour b('tween the plough handles from the 
end of han"est till wintel' sets in, and it is well for him if he has boys to 
attend to tIw cattle and the root ,'rops. \VilIiamson had lots of ploughing- to 
do, and wanted to go into it at once, as he intended to try Fall wheat this 
year. His oldest boy had cut his foot with the axe, and was laid up for a. 
month at least, the rest of the youngsters, somewhat behind in their educa- 
tion, wer'e anxious to go to schuol,-so if .John Gilmour had no objection to 
hauling out manure, lifting and pÏlting potatoes and turnips, huskin
 corn 
and feeding cattle, \VilIiamson would give him a trial for a qual'ter, at a 
salar'y of ten dollar's a month, with board fOl' himself, and the use uf the old 
log house for his family included. Small pay it is true, but then he was only 
a "greenhorn"' and did nut knuw much about hard work. 
John had the good sense to accept the offer. Always in speaking of his 
first set out, which was a favorite theme, he seldom omitted the remar'k, "
la 
ad ,'ice to a new eomer, is ta tak haud 0' the first thing that comes ta his 
haun, because, ye see, hell be learnin' a' the time." 
This arrangement with \V,lliamsoll settled the difficulty. BefOl'e noon 
they had ta"-('n possf>ssion of their new home. On his arrival at Toronto, 
John ha(l talked the matter over with the emigration agent there, a very 
affahl(' and ohliging gentleman, who directed him in the purchase of such 
.trtides of household economy, as he deemed indispensable to the kind of 
;tdventure which the wpaver, owing to hi... straitened circumstances was 
obliged to undertake. These, with tht> few things he had brought with him 
fl'Om Scotland, w('r'e left in the carl" of an acquaintance he had picke(l up on 
the road, and were to be sent to him on the first opportunity, so that they 
had no luggage with them hut what they coulrl carry in two or three good 
sized parcels, with which they had footed it from where they had met this 
a.cyuaintanee-Homething like thirty miles 
Towards ("'f>ning a few of the neighbors called in, and finding huw things 
stood, set to work and knocked together' a couple of rough deal bedsteads, two 
or three belwhes, a table, and a few other useful things. The Gilmours had 
hf'en wise euough to bring a few bed ciothf's, and a couple of ticks with them, 
which, },ei,.g filled with fresh oat straw fl"Om Williamson's barn, furnished 
them with good wholeHoll1e beds. As they had no stove, one of the neighbors 
offeJ'ed to lend them his oM camp oven, which carne very handy, as there was 
a good fire-place in the house, and plenty of "ehips" in the lane before the 
dOOl', whel'e (he stovewood had been d1Opp('d fOl' the last twenty-five years. 
A few othf'r necessary utensils WE're contributed by one and anothE'r of their 
visitOJ's, and 
J rs. GilmoUl', having saved a little of her old country black tea, 
propospd a cup to the neighhOJ's who had so kindly lent their assistance. Mrs. 
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\Villiamson furnished the eatables. The Wf>aVer in asking a blessing on thf> 
humhlf> n1Pal, did so with a feelin
 of g-ratitm1f> in his }If'aJ'f, which <Iuitp 
overcame hilH 
They had IH"ought with them an af.;sortment of little shawls, s<:arfs, and 
uthel' articles of men and women's wear, whicll they shrewdly expected tu Lt' 
able to sell 01' tmde away fOl' othei' things they might re'luii'e, and :\1 J'S Gil- 
moUl' in a pleac.ant way intimated thf> fact at suppei', and, of course, there was 
a general df>sire to seed the goods, with which the}' were so pleasf'ù, that 
everyone took something, agref'ing to pay fOl' the luticles, some with one' 
thing, some with anothel'. 
One of the famlers took a fancy to Maggie, the eldest., a bonnie lassie 
almost woman grown, and wished them to send her over in the morning to 
his "old woman," who would be glad to hire her Anot.her' was willing to 
take Jamie. a lad of about fourteen J
ars of age; 1;0 that there was only the 
mistress herself and the yonngest, also a boy, who might also have been taken 
off theii' hands, but they prl:'ferred that he "hould stay with his mothel' 
fOJ a while 
Thus, did the pOOl' weavor commence his humble career, ypt humhle as it 
was, lw already began to fepl that there was hope in it Out-door labor, for 
a few weeks, felt irksome and fatiguing, but pUi'e ait' and an abundance of 
wholesome food made him strong, and before his three months werl:' up hI:' got 
lluite seas\.nf>d to tlw work. 
\\'inter had now set in, when there was le..:s to Le dOl,(', except \\ ith the 
iLxe. which he had not yet learned to handle as It. chopP"J', and consequently 
he might have to submit to wOl'k at reduced wages. It was his intention to 
fit up a loom so soon as he could accomplish it, but the season was now too 
far advanced to do anything at it this year. But next fall, howe\'er, he 
hoped to be pJ'epaJ'pd, and would employ his long evenings during the ""inter 
in getting the loom and mac\.inel'Y ready. He thereforf> eoncluded to remain 
on with WiIIiamf-;on at a reductiun of two dollal's a month. If he wa.s eaJ:ning 
but little m Ilf>Y, he felt satisfied that he was getting experience of the conn- 
by, what money could not buy. 
"J maun just pit IIp wi it, fOl' I'm only a 'prentice, and canna' e"'pee tu 
lie a journeyman a' at ance." 
.101m stuck to the good old DOl'ic. "It was a' nonsense in the like I)' 
him to be tryin' to speak pJ"()per" "T'nl ow'er long a beginnin' an' 
qHI only 
lIIak a cwldy 0' lJ}y
er." 
If at home, wit
 his old country notionf-;, .John haJ IJeell told that all he 
would get to do in the wintl'r, in C
;nada, would be to feed swine, his imagi- 
nation might have suggested till" picture of tlw prodigal 10;011, with t!w prol;a- 
hility that I.p tOil might have to fill his belly with thp husks, noù, ill all likp, 
lihond, thp thought of it might ha\'P helped to J'f>{'o'.cile him to pe;,se-lwosf> 
and the tre(ldle-ho l e for thf> l"ernaindpl' \)f his d'1YS But the ..e""lit\' JW\'('\' 
suggested th(' idea. J n fa<:t It.n he had to do wi I; the l'ig
 WiiS to 
ee that 
they had plenty of pease, now that they were bein
 fattf>d for win tel' pl'O\'ision. 
The pig is the subjed of l'atheJ' p('(
uliar' tJ-eatment in the hackwoods. 

 0 attention whatever is bestowed on him, until he a.pppal"s deserving of it, 
that if.;, until it is Sf>en that it wiII u p .. y " to turn him into pork. Up to this 
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point he has to fight for his living the best way h
 ean. His main depend- 
ence in summer is the grass on the ruad sides, while it lasts, which is not 
often after the first or second week in J nly, for both eattle and sheep must 
have their share. \Vhen this legitimate nlPans of obtaining a livelihood fails 
he has no other resource but thieving, at which he is a perfect adept; e\rery 
hole and corner must be stopped or he will be in at the crops, but woe betide 
his ears if "\Vatch" or "Colley" sees him at these tricks He has always the 
run of the' fields Rfter harvest, and generally makes a good thing out of that; 
but until then he has some hard days to put in. Sometimes he takes to the 
bush about this time, but whether for the pU1'}Jose of hunting squirrels, or 
trying if there is anything in last year's beech-nuts, I never could find out. 
Ll't there be a good cmp of peas, however, and a fair prospect of his profiting 
thereby in the matter of weight, he will soon be looked after. 
'Villiamson, having a heavy pea Cl'Op this Fall, put up about a dozen of 
them, five 01' six for home consumption, and the rest for the market. These, 
to sell well: would have to be kept as long as they took on flesh, or as long a"l 
the feed lasted. They would then be killed, dressed and allowed to freeze, in 
which condition they might be teamed out and so
d, anytime when the roads 
were good. Part of John Gilmour's duty, therefore, was to see that they had 
plenty to eat and drink There were also two 01' three beef cattle to be got 
ready for the Spring market, But besides attending to the live stock, there 
was plenty to do in the barn, cleaning up and bagging grain, of which there 
were about 600 bushels to be teamed out during the winter, so that John had 
plenty t.o do, but the days Wf>re short, anù he thought it far better than 
pitching the weary shuttle sixteen hours a day, for fourteen shillings a week, 
with oatmeal and red herrings to breakfast and supper. 
Before this, his heccmd engagement, was completed, he had the chance 
offered him of going upon a bush lot close by, the terms being that he was to 
cleal' as much as he could of it, and for every acre cleared and fencefl he was 
to rèceive five dollars, and have the use of the whole for ten years. 
Arrangements of this -kind are common, though it seems hard that a man 
sllOuld have to clear up land and not have it of his own when all is done; still 
in a good place wlwre it is all hard wood land, and not too heavily timbered, 
one who has no means of doing bettel', and knowing how to go about it, may 
get along pretty well. The ohject is to get as much as possible cleared the 
first three or foul' years, and thf>n take all the good out of it that can be got. 
It answers best for those who ha\ye some trade which they can follow during 
part of the year. Aftel' sugar making, which completed his winter's engage- 
ment, .John's obliging employer, or "boss/' as we have it in Canada, gave him 
a day 01' two's assistance in cutting down, hauling, and preparing the logs for 
the raising of his hou\;;e. This took about half a dav, all the more immediate 
neighhors attendeù, and Rll it cost the WeaH'r was 
 dir,ner and a gallon of 
whiskey. He had still the building to ftOOl', roof, and finish up inside, but he 
coulll do a great part of this himself, and his pl'Omis{' to pay by the labors of 
his loom, furnishNl him with the neces!'ary lI1atel"iaI. In two 01' three weeks 
John haù a hous(' of his own, with a COI"l1Pt. fOl' his loom, and the prospect of 
plenty to do, as soon as the !';heep were !';horn and the wool carded and spun. 
Meantime, he can be getting a f(,w a('re
 ("hopped for potatoes and a little 
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wheat, and next Fall, provided he has a good season at the loom, he may be 
abJe to hire a man for the winter, so as to push forward the work of clearing. 
"This Spring will be pretty hard upon you ,John, but keep up your heart, 
you are stronger and manlier since you came to Canada; your boys have a 
better prospect before them than they could have had in Paisley, and in a few 
yeal's, if you are spared, you will have a place of your own, and they will help 
you to clear it." "I houp so," was John's reply, and I may just add, that IlP 
was not disappointed. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


'filE RA Y:\IOXDS. 


To most people of the present day, an enterproise approaching in similar- 
ity to that of our old fl'iend Corning, woulJ be considered as deservedly 
entitled to the epithet, "romantic," especially if undertaken by a man of 
means. And yet, under the very different auspices that it might be attempted 
in these days of roads, railways, mills and markets everywhere, with a tide of 
immigration sweeping over the country, soon to reach the most distant points. 
there will always be some hardy spirits not afraid to vent.ure in the van of 
settlement. 
A pioneer capitalist i8 not often to be met wit.h however, unless in(jped 
some speculative native, who knows pretty well what he is about. For a 
gentleman to builù up an estate in the far di
tant woodf';, would be a very 
questionable proceeding, although the thing has heen done on'r and ovel' 
again, and with much better slIccess than in 1\1rs. Moodie's time. 
And may be there are still some young men-I have read of them in 
books--who, fancying themselves at the end of all further endea\'or in their 
particular sphere, talk a great deal of nonsense ahout a "new career" in the 
granù old forests of the N ew "'
 orld, living with nature, and learning her 
secrets, finding "tongues in trees," &c.. 

-c. Of ('ours!:', if they have Jots of 
money to spare, it. might do them good to try, but they would bp extraordinat'Y 
types of their class if the baekwoods' life suited tIwm long. 
Tt would make all the diffel'ence in the world in the ea
c of one> who kne>w 
what he was doing, and had sutlìcient expf>ri
'nce of the country If his 
t>lec- 
tion of a plaee was it good one he would \'('ry soon tm'n it to accOlmt. 
 or, 
let him go ever su far away, would h!:' ha\'e to wair. long for otlwrs to follow, 
for undel' the new Homestead Act it is supposed that the country l'ounll is 
fl'ee to actual settlers. In a few years he mi
ht have a floUl"ishing sf>ttlf'lìwnt 
about him. He wou1J have the shrewdness to bee that the land had water- 
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privileges on it; in which case he would have the first grist and saw mill 
erected, the carding mill wou1d soon follow, so would the tavern, the store, 
the po...t office, the church, the school, the township and county municipali- 
ties, in which, as councilman, reeve or warùen he might possibly graduate in 
time for the honorable position of parliamentary representative, although, if 
bent only on making money he would know enough to avoid the honor as 
much as possible. 
If conyenif>nt for our capitalist to superintend pel'sonally the first opera- 
tions of clearing, he woulil find a reliable man to undertake the work for him, 
who, with a nu;nber of hands, say f.'om tell tu fifteen, all of them accustomed 
to lumbel'ing, and wOl'king under a foreman, would proceed to the location in 
the month of Heptember, taking with them ÍI'om the nearest depot their 
winter's supply of flour, pork and tea. After putting up their shanty, they 
would commence at once to underbrush, th'it is, cut out all the saplings, so as 
not to interfere with the regular work of chopping, which would thereafter be 
theil' eonstant employment during the winter, in spite of the snow. Next 
summel' woulJ he fully occupied burning, logging, cleaning up, and fencing 
the fallow, which ought to be a pretty good sized one, not less than two hun- 
dl'ed acres, if they had been all the time chopping from the 1st of October to 
the ht of 
lay. It is to be taken into acconnt that the ashes of the burnt 
up log heaps have all been gathered and stored away in a house built for the 
purpose, and if this is followed up by the making of potash, men accustomed 
to the business wiII have to be found to attend to it. It will be well worth 
the trouble 
As to thc expense of the undel'taking, the easiest calculation is to set it 
down at a cost of twenty dollal's an acre, 01' four thousand dollars for the two 
hunùred acres, which is -from three to five doll a !"::; an acre, more than it would 
be in a comparatively settled locality, where the same work could be got done 
by letting; it out in small contracts to the settlers, always open to such, as a 
means of obtaining a little ready money, but, not in the same time, 80 that 
what would be a gain in one way, woulcl be a loss in another, that is if time 
wel'e an ohject The cost of the land varying fl'um one to five dollal's an 
acre, has to he :ulde(l, and, say thp capitalist had bought a thousand acres at 
the latter pl'ice, his uutlay will amount to nine thousand dollars, to which, if 
he intends living on the place, add another thousand for buildings. Hut the 
man who has all this money would be likely to see after the spending of it 
him5elf, in which caSf> hp would haye to put up a house at first, amI "rongh 
it" with his family as lwst he could fm' a while. 
Rut to proce"èd wit.h a case in actual life, one in which the conditions are 
not a little different from the above, by which the adventure of a pioneer 
(.apitalist of the present day is contrasted with what it used to be. 
The Haymonds were a family of tht> middle rank from the north of Ire- 
land, consisting of a wiJow, two sons and a dal1
htPr. They came to a settle- 
ment shortly aft.pl' the Gilmours, anfl now oecupy the two lots adjuining them. 
The oldest son, Jame!,;, was about twenty-five years of age when I first saw 
him, a quiet obsf>r\"ant fpllow. wh I kept his own counsel, and seemed more 
anxious tu hear than to speak. He caine alonf> looking for wOI'k, representing 
him<;elf as a strangel'. ignorant of thf> ways of the eonntry, but willing to do 
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anything, and learn the work. It was the Spring of the year and he soon 
found employment .A keen Yorkshire man saw a good chance of making 
something out of him, and hired him for six months. During t.his period of 
voluntary servitude he picked up a great deal of useful f>xperience and infor- 
mation. . He learned to be a good j ufige of land, anll how to proceed in the 
e\'ent of his purchasing a lot of his own. At length he found lax.d to suit 
him, and then we learned, for the first time, 1 hat his mother aud the rest of 
the family were l'esiding in a village some forty miles distant., where they lea(l 
settled on first coming to the country, and wheæ the old lady, assisted by hpr 
daughter, had commenced a pri\Tate school for instruction in the ordinary 
branches, a.long with plain and fancy sewing. This had enabled them not to 
break upon their capital, which amounted to about one thou
and pounds sterling. 
It was the middle of September when young Raymond completed his 
engagement with the Yorkshire man, and by this time he had bought his 
land, a lot of two hundred acres. Propel'ty was getting to be worth some- 
thing at Corning's Mills. 
He had also let out the chopping and elearing up of three acres, where 
he intended to build a house. This cost him about fifty dollars, and he ('on- 
tracteJ to have the house put up and finished by the first of December. It 
was a frame, enclosed with two inch hl'mlock planks, and weather boarded 
with half inch pine It measured 30x25 feet, and had a summer kitchen in 
the rear and an underground cellar, with stone walls, on which the building 
rested. It was divided into six apartments, a large parlor, which would have 
to be a sort of kitchen in winter, another smaller parlor, a dining room, and 
three small bedrooms-a very convenient, snug little house, when plastered in 
the inside, but this would have to be put off till next year. The whole was 
to cost something like five hundred dollars. · 
Everything being ready about the time sleighing commenced, Raymond 
hired a couple of teams, and set out to bring home his mother and sister- the 
younger brother remaining in the village where he had got a situation as 
clerk in a store. In a few days thßY all arI'ived in safety-the old lady, '"ery 
proud of her son's achievement, as well shc might, for he had acted an un- 
commonly prudent part. 
Towards the latter end of Odober, when the fmmers were busy at the 
house, and the clearing of the three acres above mentioned was complet.ed, he 
let out the chopping of other twenty acres, to two sepamte parties, five acres 
of each contract tu be ready, and undec fence, bv the fifteenth of l\.Jav, ill 
time for spring crops, and the balance not later th"án the fifteenth d Spptem- 
bel', in time for fall wheat. This was to cost sixteen dollars 
n acre. The 
whole was now underbrushed, and some of it cut. 'Vhile the work was pro- 
gressing, Raymond himself wa1; not idle. He hired a man at fourteen dollal's 
a month, with board, and set to work to put up a temporary shed for a cow 
and a yoke of oxcn which he had bought. He tht"n went and hauled out a 
number of saw logs which he took to the mill and had cut on shares. Br 
this means he obtaIned without any direct outJay as much lumhf'r as did for;t 
large frame barn, to be l"aised the fullowing SUlllmel', and had. sf>\'eml thousand 
feet to sell. The choppers were glad to get rid of the hemlock, as it is hal'd 
to burn, and it so happened that there '
'cre lots of it on t.he twcnt.y acres 
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that were heing clea.red, whieh s1:I.ved Raymond the tl"Ouble of cutting it down 
ebcwhere. Its abundance, at the same time, enabled him to furnish the tan- 
nery with some thil,ty or forty cords of the bark, at one dollal' per cord. 
Another important part of his wintel"'s WOl"k was to haul out an immense 
. pile uf the best maple logs from the fallow, '" hich he set his hired man to cut 
up fOl' firewood Part of I his was piled up for use of the house, and the 
remainder sold to the 1;chool trustt'es at ninety ceuts a CUI"d, of 128 cubic feet, 
the measUI'emenr by which fil ewood is bought ar.d sold. both in Canadft. and 
the United Statt'1; Each stick is foUl" feet in length, if fl"om a log over ten 
inches in diameter'.it has to be split--the pile i1; foul' feet high, by eight feet 
long, when measur"ed in single cor"ds, but if in lal'ge quantities, the three 
dimensions are multiplied together, and the product divided by 128, which 
gi\Tes the number of cords. In thp country, they are not so particular about 
piling, but in the cities, where the cord is often worth seven dollars, the seller 
take
 good care to make it bulk as rnuch as possible 
Poor settlers have generally a very thriftless way of attending to the 
wants of the cooking-stove; the usual method hein
 to haul a few green logs 
to the chip-pile before the door', and cut up a little every day, but the intro- 
duction of sawing machines, driven by horse-power, is now becoming general, 
and by their means a whole year's wood can be cut in a day, and when well 
seasoned it is a great benefit to the cook, and takes less to k
ep a good fire going. 
Besides the work above mentioned Raymond managed, before the winter 
was over, to take out and square the logs required for the frame barn and 
stable which he intended to raise the following summer. The timber u:!led for 
this purpose is generally elm, and the tallest and straightest trees, not over' 
eighteen inches in diameter, are selected. The squaring is done with the 
"broad-axe," in the same manner that they prepare timber for exportation. 
After this operation the logs are ready for the framer, whose business it is to 
"layout" the building, and he must be very careful with his measurements 
and cuttings so that everything goes "slick" at the raising. It is a business 
not requiring.a great amount of ingenuity, and being followed during only a 
part of the year, has helped many a poor man both to clear and pay for his 
farm. Very little difficulty would be felt in obtaining the services of a 
fl'amm', as they are pretty numerous in the backwoods 
At length the snow went away, the spring was ear]y and dry, and b..fore 
the time stipulated the contracting choppel's had their ten acres ready for the 
seed. With the exceptiun of a small turnip and potato patch next to the 
three acres first cJeared, the whole was included in one field: and sown with 
spring wheat, seeded down with grass at the same time. This is the usual 
practice when it is iutended not to crop the field for a few years, until the 
stumps begin to soften, and the roots die away, 11;0 that the plough has a 
chance to get throu
h. The gra-s keeps out the weeds, and being perennial, 
yields good hay as long as you please with no other trouble than that of 
cutting and (.uring. It was Raymond's idea to go on chopping twenty acres 
a year for fi ve or six year.!', ahvays seeding down with the first crop; by the 
end of which time he would be able to IH'f>ak up the first field chopped; next 
year, the next, and so OIl. Alt.hough, as a general thing, the first crop (not 
to speak of the hay afterwards) pays for the clearing, it is a course which can 
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har<.lly be adopted but. by those who han' a little capital, and to such it is a 
pleasant way of clearing up a farm; besides, by going into stock raising as 
Raymond intended to do, it could be made profitable as well as pleasant. 
In sowing new land. the seed is scattered on the ground just as the firt:' 
leaves it. The stumps of the burnell up tJ'et's are 
till then>, all blackell and 
chaned, and the roots are down deep in the virgin loam. The "dragging" ill 
of the sef>J is accoll1plislled by means of an Ïtuplemcnt shaped like the letter' 
V with short harrow teeth along the ar1ll8, its peculiar construction enabling 
it to steer through the maze of stumps without coming in contact with them- 
A quiet horse is hetter' for dmgging" thaH oxen. as they are too slow, and it 
takes a tremf>ndous running uIJ and down to cOVel' the sf>f'd by means of the 
V drag. Haymond took great pains with the first ten acres, sowed it, bonow- 
f'd a horst', and harTowed it himself. Me:lIltime, in pl'f'paration for' plastRJ'ing 
the house, his Ulan was hauling sand and lime which had been burnt on a log 
heap in the fallow. These jobs accomplished, he went to work and hauled 
hi8 lumber from the mill, piling it in readiness for the barn, which would soon 
be ready to raise. He also made a garden by stumping half an acre, and 
enclosing it with a neat picket fence-no light undertaking when the stumps 
are large and green for they have then to be dug out, and the roots cut with 
the axe; but Raymond was a fellow that never stuck at anything he cum- 
menced, amI he was determined to have a garden. 
And now came the raising of the barn and stables, but having occasion 
in the sequel to describe buildings of a similar' charaeter' J shall only obser've 
that they were fitted up with every convenience, and were as large and l'on- 
venient as the best in the back townships usually are. Up to this point thf>il' 
expenses had been;- 
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To meet their future expenses they had still a cash capital of about $2,000 
which could readily enough be in vested in small loans to the farmers round on 
the very best security, anci this is actually what was dOlle. It was no t'xtra- 
vagant calculation to make, that the first crop of wheat would pay for' the 
clearing. Twenty bushels to the acre on nf>W land is far fr'om being a. largf> 
crop, and at one dollar a bushel the proceeds of twenty acres would be 
400. 
But Raymond meant not onl)
 to make the first crop pay for' the clear'ing but 
to make it keep the house in flour. He would be careful in the choice of 
seed, careful in dragging it in, in harvesting and threshing it; and at the 
same time, by working in the fanow himself, either at chopping or logging, he 
hoped to reduce the cost of clearing considerably. 
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I need scarcely assure my readers that the Raymonds got on well in 
Canada, fo.' they seemed to fall into the \\'ay
 of the country. and do the 
right thill:! from the very be:.(innin
. 


CHAPTEH IX.' 


THE (:Al'E
Ò; ALL THE YEAR ROU
D. 
Of the settlero:; who accompanied 01' followed immeJiately in the wake of 
the old trapper, Corning, Daddy Gates is one of the few who remain uuto this 
day. His extraction is somewhat doubtful, having to be traced through 8. 
Dutch-American source, but Dad himself was never \'er-y clear on the subject, 
and did not think it of much consequence to him what or who his grandfather 
had been. He knew, at least, that he was the son of a pioneer, for he had 
helped his father to clear part of the pOOl' farm on the River St John, New 
Brun
wick. Hard work it was getting the close spruce timber off, and raising 
a few oats-but fo.' the lumbering to be had in that region they could not 
ll"Lve lived. Corning's Mills, with all its disad\'antages, was a paradise to the 
banks of the St. John; its hardwood land could be clea.'ed and crops worth 
the raising obtained fl'OHl it. Simon Gates was therefore one of the most 
contented and prospel'Ous of our early pioneers, well pleased with himself and 
his two hundred acres within a mile from the grist mill. This circumstance 
added to his f>xperience of the woods and the life therein, although the condi- 
tions were not a little different from those to which he had been accustomed 
in his youth, accounts in some measure for the fact of his being found in 
possession or the same property on which he Ol'iginally settled some thirty or 
forty Yf>ars ago. FOl', unfo.,tullately, it hots to be admitted, not fOl' the first 
time. that the pioneer is not always to be found on the lot which he o,'iginally 
occupied and cleared. It would seem that the qualities which constitute 
fitne
s fo.' enduring the hardship and privation of roughing it in the bush, are 
not in every instauce associated with those which give stability and success in 
a more advauced state of the cuunt.,y. Any oue strong and "ignorant enough," 
as Daddy Gates used to say, call clear up land, and especially at this time of 
the day. It was differ'ent forty years ago, when settlers wer
 few and far 
hetween, when thel"C were neither roads nOlO railways, when people had to 
grind their wheat in a coffee mill, and pf'l"haps not see thf> inside of a store in 
two Yf'ars It is when the land is cleared up and a new or'del' of things com- 
menct's, that the ditìiculty with a good many begins. However strange it may 
seem, it is neve.,theless a fact., that numbers of our pioneers, through sheer 
carelessness and ignorance, have doomed thernselv(>s to a fate similar to that 
which overtook the old emigrants frulIl the banks of the Nilf>-to toil, but 
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never to enter in!- to be near the fulfilment of their f'arly drt'ams, and Jet 
f'\il to realize the easy future to which their efforts ha\'e all been directed. It 
is one thing to cl...ar land, and quite anothel' tu fann it afterwards. \Yhen 
the backwoodsman lays down his axe and ta.kes to the plough, if he has /lot 
been preparing himself by Sf udy and olwervation fur the c' tlnge, very likely 
he will have to shoulder it again, move further back int.o the bush aud hope 
f..1" better luck next time, as nut a few of OUl' fil'st settlers at Corning's ;\1 ills 
had been obliged to do, But such is pioneer life; and while in this aspect, it 
is to be I'egretted in its effects upon indi\'iduals and familif's, it eventually 
ministers to the general good, }Jreparing the way, as it does, for others :sure to 
follow, who with new life and better skill, soon begin to make things look 
different. Generally speaking, the pioneer of the unlucky stamp I"efel'rf'd to, 
is a nomad by profession, and can hardly do any better, for his knowlf"dgf' 
and experience are limited to the requirements of a. vel'y elementary state of 
exi'4ence. It has been maintained by some of our most prominent men that 
the native Canadian makes the only reliab'e pioneel', and that the immigrant 
who undertal<es the task of settling down in the wilderness. without any 
knowledge of the country, or experience of the work he has to perform, runs 
a very great risk of faIlure. A few years ag., the question was incidentally 
discussed in our own parliament. Thomas D' Arc)' )lcGee, at that time 
\Iinistel' of Agriculture and Emigra'ion, uphE"ld the argument in behalf of the 
immigrant, against the then Provincial Secr.etary, who was all for the native 
born backwoodsman, although, at the time, representing a county which had 
actually been opened up, and to a large extent settled by Paisley weavers. 
There is no question but the native, familiar with the ways of the coun- 
try, inured to the climate and accustomed to the use of the axe, has at the 
first start the advantage of the raw immigrant, but in the end, all depends 
upon the man. If the immigrant would only take time and be content to 
learn for 8. while, he has nothing whatever to fear, and with all duf' deference 
to the opinions of our quondam Provincial Secretary, and others of the salile 
belief, I hold that the immigrant is as likely to succeed and accommodate 
himself to every change in the backwoods' life as the native. At his first 
outset, however, he has no right to go in the very van of settlement.; he should 
be content to work his way to some such incipient village as the one I have 
been describing, of which there is now any number in the back townships, 
and there, taking hold of the first thing in the shape of work that offers itself, 
wait patieI.tIy till his ideas have somewhat expanded. 
But to proceed with our sketch: Simon Gates has been a successful 
pioneer and is to be regarded as a fair type of his <."lass. I might have self'ctt'd 
a higher, but prefer that which approaches the average 
Paying him a visit, we come to the lane running off the I'oad 01' conces- 
sion line, as it is called, and away down the clearing like a main artery, into 
which the fields open at intervals by means of sliòing hal'!i resting on post
, 
and pour forth their contributions in hay time and hal'vf>st, to be conveyed to 
the common store-house, a vast wooden bam standing in from the lane a little 
and not far from the road first mentioned 
Entering the lane by a small side gate hung on the same post which 
supports the main gate, we pass along, on the If>ft, a neiìt picket fenee, enclos- 
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ing on this side the kitchen garden, famous all o\'er the settlement for its 
currant bushes, cabbages, beets and onions. The more delicate tomatoes, 
mush-melons and citrons have been tried, but as yet only with partial success, 
owing to the rather troublesome fall-frosts, althuugh Daddy Gates, who is 
something of a gardener, thinks that as the climate improves on the clearing 
up and settlement of the country, he will be able to succeed. 
At the farther end of this picket enclosure stands the house, not the 
original one, for that was only a shanty, roufed with elm bark, ans\\ering 
well enough for two or three years at first, when tllP family was small. The 
present habitation is not a vel'Y wonderful improvement, and cannot be said 
to surpass the common run of first houses in an ordinary settlement of the 
present day. After all, it is not so bad looking, and with an occasional 
whitewash and a little plastel'ing up of the "cracks" in the fall of the year, it 
may do the old people a while yet; although ever since Steve Foster and one 
01' two other neighbors ha\'e got their nice new "frames" up the young Gates's 
are all the time teasing "Pap" about building, which year after year he has 
put off, waiting for better times. 
As the house stands in from the lane some ten yards or so, we turn 
round the garden fence, where another similar fence commences, and is con- 
tinued in front of the house for a little space, then turning at right angles, 
joins that of the lane which is of the common zig-zag description. In the 
centre of this picket is a small gate opening upon a narrow plank footpath, 
extending to the verandah or stoop," the more common Dutch name for it, 
which is a pavement about five feet wide, running along the front of the 
house, boarded in at hoth f>fi(ls, as well as partly in front, thus fOl'ming, with 
the roof continued in a line with that co\'ering the main building, an inclo- 
sure, in which, fOl' want of a summer kitchen, stanòs the cooking stove in 
Wdrm weather. The house itself, resting on the stone walls of an underground 
cellar, is built of logs, and measures 26 x 2
 feet. . The main apartment, open- 
ing from the stoop by a door right in the centre, occupies the whole area, all 
hut a narrow strip at one end, par.titioned off into two very small bed rooms. 
The galTet. above has never been fitted up in any way. It has a small window 
ill f'ach gahle, and is lined lengthways on both sides with bedsteads like a 
small house of recm-ery. Here the sleepers next the wall ha\'e to be careful 
in rising to avoid uupleasant contact with the bare rafters, and here, on a 
wet night, when their "chores" are all done up, they may retire a little ear'lier' 
to enjoy the rapture of "rain on the J"Oof." 
"Every tingle on the Rhingle 
Has an echo in the heart, 
And a thousand dreamy fanciec;; 
Into busy being Rtart, 
And a thousand recollections 
\Veave their bright hues intû \\ oof, 
.\s we listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain on the roof." 
Such is the simple mansion in which the Gates's have lived for more 
than tWf'nty Yf'al's. The rule that "the domestic eircumstances of men form 
a second physiognomy which fHljJplies a key to their char'acter and destiny" 
holds good in t!lei.. case at least-they are yelT plain people imlf'(,(1. Knock- 
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ing at the dOOl', we are told to come in. :\lrs. Gatt's, a hellign old lady of a 
few wonls, remarkable for their point and deliberation, thinks it unnecessary 
to rise from her knitting, in the large armed rocking chair, but, in a kindly 
way, bids us take a seat. "Help yourself" is the motto of the backwoods, so 
we don't feel the least awkward in hunting up a chaÏl. There is an enormous 
log fire roaring- up the chimney. and a cooking stove besides, standing like a 
family alta.' in the middle of the apartment. The stovepipe raising stm.ight 
up, pasRes through a hole in the c('iling, then up through the garrpt, amI out 
by another hole in the ridge oi the roof-no fear of sparks setting fire to the 
house at this time of the year, for there is a goo.l solid coating of snow on the 
shingles; but if Pap does not run the pipe into the chi'llney soon, there is no 
saying what may happen in the dry weather", now that the shingles are so old 
\Ve observe that :\1rs. Gates and her' two daughters, :\1 ary .J ane, and 
Elizabeth Ann, a['e dressed in good substantial "Rob Roy," tht"ir own dyeing 
and spinning; twenty fleeces, more 01' less, having been sent to the carding 
mill last summer, returning in "I'OlJS" ready for the wheel, which was kept 
busy for a month or two after harvest; the yarn was then dyed and sent to 
the weaver. )lrs. Gates prides her!>eJf on the quantity and quality of ]1f>r 
homespun, and loothing better adapted to the climate or the occupation of the 
peoplp could well be imagined--..-if they could only dye a littlf> better, these 
old women, it would be hard to beat them in the manufacture of clothing. 
For ordinary weal' the men have jackets or smocks and sometimes trousers 
made of the stuff as it comes from the loom, but for' holiday use and travpl- 
ling their suits are made of cloth fulled and dressed at the mill whe.'e the 
carding was done. 
Mary Jane is busy "getting the dinner." She is just pmerging from a 
trap door in the floor of the room which, in winter, is the only entrance to 
the cellar, with a large plate in her hand heaped up with slices of very nicE' 
bacon, which, by dint of a good arm and a 
harp butcher's knife, she has 
managed to cut from onp of the hard fletches down in the cella.'. The meat, 
after soaking a few minutes, first in hot, then in cold water, is put into the 
capacious frying-p:m A furious sputter ensues; hut let no one imagine that 
his olfactory nerves as he sits beside the cooking stove, wiII be propitiated 
with anything like an apology. Coming in from the keen January ail', he 
does not feel it at an necessary; all that the case demands is a little more 
exertion of the lungs in speaking 
A strange.' would be likely to declare that the Canadian backwoochanan 
was dreadfully porkivol'Ous. The Gat.es's, on an averag.', must have ate six 
fat hogs annually. say for the last twenty years; hut then tht're are seven of 
them, and we have to take into account the "bees," chopping, logging! quilt- 
ing, woolpicking and t.hreshing, besides the extm hands in haying and haJ"Vl'st. 
It is in winter that the greatest quantity of pork is consullwd, and peopl(> 
may say what tI1PY like about the pig, but let. theJU swing the axe for nine 
hours a day, inhaling the pure oxygen of the woods at a temperatm'(> twent.y 
deg.>ees below zel"O, and if their lungs can stand the internal combustion with- 
out the carbon of fat pork for fuel, they have a good right to speak. It must 
not be supposed, however, that it is pig and nothing hut pig all the year 
round; on the eontr'ary, beef and mutton are by rlo means I'al'e, besides almost 
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ever'yone has a flock of geese and turh'ys (ducks are not so common) but 
there is no end to chickens. 
\Vhile Mary Ann is at the door blowing the long tin-horn to call the 
men to dinner let u!" take a look at the bill of fare. 
In the centre of the table, whieh is covered with tolerable linen, stands 
the dish of fried bacon, along with another containing an immense "chunk" 
of the same meat boiled and cold--the potatoes are drying in the oven and 
will TìOt be put on the table till the men sit down E\Ten at dinner' we fail 
not to observe the everlasting cups and saucers -swills of young Hyson, 
gener,!lly without sugar, forming part of every meal, doubtles'i, with so much 
fat pork, it is found to be a better sol vent than cold water. Then there is an 
abundance of good hOIHebaked bread, one or two varieties of cake, a pumpkin- 
pie, "apple sass" seasoned with ItlIspice, pickled beets and a raw onion or two. 
The thrifty Canadian housewife has always a reserve of drif>d fruit for 
winter use \VihJ 3tm w berries, raspberries and other small fruit grow in 
pl'\Jdigious quantities in evel'Y old clearing, fence corner, or wherever there is 
an open space not otherwise occupied. These are gathered in their proper 
season, generally by the young folkS, and when dried in the sun on boards, or 
in the oven in pans, are carefully laid pa
t in jars All they require to pr"e- 
pare them for the table is a little sugar and boiling water. Other larger 
fr'uits, and some vegetables, pumpkins for instance, are dried in a similar way" 
But her'e are the men, Pap, and his three sons, named rt'spectively, Pete 
Hen. and Gust, or duly, Peter, Henry and Augu..tus. Pap has a thoughtful 
look in his face, and is now a little stooped in the shoulders, for "he has seen 
some hard times, has Pap." The boys at'e fine, brawny sensible looking 
fellows, in the prime of their" youth and strf'ngth, free and erect, not afr'aid to 
look you straight in the face They have heen in the bush siuce morning chop- 
· ping, and so everT day for the last two months, for they are goir,g to acId ten 
acres to the <:learing this next spring. \Ve shall see them at work in a little. 
Shortly after dinner, of which we havf> been cordially invited to partake, 
we al'e brought to see the ham and har'nyard on the other side of the lane, 
and down from the house a little. The barn, like the house, stands in from 
thf' lane a few yards, to allow the teams to turn, and the gin of the threshing 
machine to operate It is an enonnous fl'3me building, 66 x46 feet and 2;' 
fpet from floor to ridgp In the side, are t"lO great folding doors, admitting 
tlw largf>st JO:ids of hay and grain, for' en'l'ything is housed if possible. We 
entpr' upon the floor', whieh is some 20 feet wide, roomy enough to hold the 
thl'eshin
 machine when it comes round, and t'l admit of a little handwork if 
l'(>tlllil"ed fOl' an early grist, ur any odd job To the right of the floor is the 
"mow," occupying tlu'ee-fifths of the \\ hole building. from basement to ceiling, 
a.nd capaLlt' of holdin
 a whule han pst. Hf'l"e the wl,eat in the 
hea.f is 
sto\\'('(l. Oats har]('y and Lu('kwheat al'e piled on the loft abo\'(> the floor. 
On the left, oppo
ite the mow, al"P the gl'almri
<;, six iu J1umber', f>ach with a 
eu paci ty fOl' holding" 1:>0 bushels. K ex t to tIll' gl'anaries, and at the end of 
the building, is a \,Pl'Y eommodious hor's(' stable, with four double stalls, and 
tWI) single Imps; the principa.l entrance is fmlll the barnyard hut there is also 
a nëLITOW passa e communieating with the floor. _-\bove hoth stable and 
gl'anal'i(
s is tIll' hay loft, extending to the ceiling, with an opening above the 
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rack of each stall. Doors similar' to those by which ,,"e first entered, and 
dirf>ct'y opposite, open into the barnyard, so that the teams hauling in grain 
01" hay enter at one side and pass out at the other' 
The frame barn, of which the aboye is an ordinary type, is not often the 
first in use by the sett.Ier For a few years at first he has to be conI ent with 
one built of logs, not quite so large, and generally wanting both the stable and 
the granaries, but otherwise, the same in construction; all the outlay requited 
being merely for the shingles, nails, and a few hundred feet of lumber'. It is 
al ways within the reach of the poorest settler, who has only to cut the logs 
and haul them together, the neighbors never refusing to giye him half a day 
to raise it. The frame barn is a different matter and can never be undertaken 
without a littIe means. It has to be ' laid out" b)7 a regular framer who gets 
about a dollar and a half a day with board, or is paid so much for the job. 
But the farmer himself, with good assi'3tance at home, can do a great part of 
it himself, nearly all in fact after the frame is once up. He may take his 
logs to the mill and trade them for sawn lumber; he maye\Ten make his own 
shingles, and then have only the nails to buy. Some commence their prepara- 
tions two years or so before raising, and in this way do not feel the burden. 
We now pass into the barn-yard, enclosed on one side by the barn just 
described. Two other sides are likewise enclosed by buildings cornering at 
right angles with the barn, one of them being a long cattle-shed with a hay- 
loft above, haying twu or three dumb windows on thp inside for' t.hr'owing out 
feed to the ca' tIe, the other being the olù barn and stable, now used a" H. 
retreat by the eattle and sheep, which have no other protection from the 
storms of winter. The siùe looking to the south is only partly enclosed by 
what remains of an immense straw stack, piled np on a frame of logs at the 
threshing last fall. This straw, along with a bottle of hay morning and even- 
ing, a handful of salt now and then, with plenty of pure sweet spring water · 
from the creek hard by, is all that Mr. Gates allows his cattle in winter. 
There are many warm nooks and c.or'ners about such a harn-yard, no douht, 
but it may wel) be supposed that even bovine patience gets tired tJf it befOl'e 
thf> long winter is oyer, and that even the "leeks" a week or' two after' the 
snow melts, are a welcome sight aftm' five months' "storm feeding" 
The sheep and pigs have the pea straw in addition, which is not too 
carefully threshed; the former nibble away at the leaves, the latter pick out 
the last pea in the heap, and then build a nest with the 
tl'aw, all in tolerable 
good humor until it comes to the point of deciding which have to lie outside. 
\Vith the exception of the horses, 'II'. Gates's stock is very little better 
than storm fed He has an idea, ver'y common in the backwoods, tha.t it 
makes the cattle hardy when they have to winter out. But sef> the poor 
animals in the 
pring, you can count e\"er'y bone in theÜ' body, and it is far' 
on in the summer before th
 begin 'to I.Juk like themsehes. The settler 
often loses a whole year by his oxen "giving out" in the Spring, from not 
being shelterpd and cared for during the winter. 
Our fr'iend Gates' stock includes some six or seyen cows, three or fom' 
heifers, a yoke of OXell well broken in, some young steers that wi1l soo" bl' 
able to work, two span of horses, t\\'o or three colts, some tWf'nty 01' thirty 
sheep, aud any quantity of pigs and poultry. In every ÏtJstance, however', dIe 
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breed is inferior, for no attempt has ever been made to improve it. Mr. 
Gates is not one of your model farmers; his motto is to "git along" in a 
tolerable way. He has nf>ver got the length of a root-house yet, and hE' could 
E'asily have sparE'd a few aeres for root crops, but this year he had only a 
small tUl'llip patch, and about three quarters of an acre of potatoes. The 
turnips never were lifted, for, when the feed got scarce in the Fall, the cattIe 
were turned into the field, and before the crop was half used the frost set in. 
The potatoes were pitted in the fiE'ld where they grew, away at the end of the 
clearing, and when the few that were first brought home to the kitchen cellar 
were USE'd, the family had to do without them till the pits could be opened. 
The prudent farmer sets a high valuE' on his root-house, and, by having it 
well stocked in the Fall. provided he has anything like good stable accommo- 
dation, he need not be afraid of the hardest winter, besides with very little 
extra trouble he ma)7 have some beef cattle fatted for the Spring market. 
Some have their root-houses under the barn in the fOl'm of an under'- 
ground cellar, with stone walls, on which the whole building rests. This is a 
very good plan. Others E'xcavate the side of a knoU or embankment, where 
the land near the stablE' affords the like; but M 1', GatE's, although his build- 
ing8 were situate on an elev<1tion, shelving off towards a cr'eek which ran 
through his property, and ever'y way adapted for such a purpose, had either 
never thought of it or spt it down as one of those things that "don't pay"-a 
common saying in the backwoods-but very often used in ignorance, and to 
cloak a want of spirit and enterprise. 
By the way, one of the finest things on the Gates property was the never 
failing spring creek above alluded to, running through the whole of the clear- 
ing, as well as the rear bush part of the lot. It was a "bonnie burn,'; ever 
crooning to the cedars that dipped tht-ir fingers in its pearly waters, and 
might have. been a great dE'al mor'e to its owners than "a fine thing for cattle." 
One would have almost imagined that they bore a sort of grudge against it. 
Had it bE'en content with anything like reasonable bounds or walked peaceably 
along in a straight line, there might have been less said, but like a young 
romp it would have its own way, regardless how much land it broke up in its 
frolics. This was nothing, however, to one of its cantrips, for just as it clear- 
ed the back hundred, a shOtt distance from the le;u' concession line, it jumped 
laughing over a precipice twenty feet high, turning the water-wheel of a small 
citrding and fulling mill, the rent of which built Stevp Foster's frame hOllse 
and helped to pay for the land. 
The bam and barn-yard are all the sights about the place at this time of 
the yeal', unless we go down to the fallow with the boys a.nd see the chopping. 
They are wen on with their ten aCI'es, su we can have an idea of what they 
have heen doing during tIw last two months; amI it will he worth while to 
see thf>m handle the axe, for they can do it to perfection. 
As we get to about the end of the clearing, we notice that the land rises 
into little rounded knolls, and on appr'oaching the fallow from the lane, the 
creek which has hitherto pursued a very devious course, is observed to split 
into two, as if to clasp in its embrace one of the largest knolls, which it does 
so completely as to form a. perfect island, the scene of the winter's chopping- 
now nOWf>H"r' only a few trees are left standing along the '3idt" next the road; 
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the rest of the timher lies strewn around apparently in the utmost confusion, 
among heaps of brush and small limbs; but the initiated would not fail to 
observe a certain method in the midst of all the disorder', for the expel'ienced 
chopper having always a good notion of the conditions essential to a first-rate 
"burn," lays his timber accordingly. Thp brush heaps are piled with the 
same end in view. Forest trees, from being so close t.ogether, do not branch 
out on the stems. but make amends, in the abundant ramification of the top, 
where there is no restraint On being chopped, they come to the ground with 
tremendous forcf>, when the trunk is cut into convenient lengths for logging, 
and the top which i
 often smashed to pieces in the fall, is dressed, that is, 
the unbl'oken limbs and stumps of limbs, are cut off, and with the loose frag- 
nwnts lying around are piled close together, so as to burn well 
Having disposed of the few small hemlocks along the stream, there is 
nothing left standing on the island but the stumps, and onf> enormous rock 
elm right in the centre, left to the last, in expectation perhaps that, when 
deprived of the support and sheltel' of its neighbors, some vigorous nor-wester 
might be kind enough to take it down, and save two or three hours hard work 
chopping, for the monster i'i fully five feet at the butt. 
"Since he has stood ðU long, why not let him alone, to ornament tlle 
island 
" 
But the hoy
 know better. 
"He's got to come down, and if he don't come now he may when we 
don't want him" 
"I guess," says another of the boys, "he won't he no great job neithel', fOl' 
I het you he's as hollow's a eIr'um." So, agreeing where he is to "lay," t1wy 
set themselves to chop it down, one opposite the other on the same side, and 
so, onf> right and the other left handed. It is soon seen that Gust waf'; not 
fal' wrong in his estimate--fair and stately as the giant seemed outside, he 
was as rotten a
 a mushroom at the core Tllere is still a good shell of wood 
however, sufficient to keep the axes going a good half hour at least, no! not so 
long, the leviathan leans a littIf' atop, and needs 
ll his rind to kel'p him pel" 
pendicular; suddenly the choppers cease, certain sure signs, plain enough to 
them, betoken the end; still there is no hul'I'Y, fhe boys ha\'e calculated wlwl'e 
he is to "lay," and retire leisurely from thf> butt to enjoy the sight, for it is a 
sight, even to the backwoodsman accustomed to it. How calmly he hends his 
lordly head, down! dowll! the mighty has fallen! what a crash! B,'okcn in 
thf> back, shivered in every limb, his plunge in tIw fallow has t.ossed up a 
thick spray of brush high into the ail'. Gust rl'lllarks, with some philosophy, 
that it is "much easier to take a tree down than to put one UlJ " 
There is not a great deal of danger fl'om the falling of thl' tr'pcs in an 
ordinary way, as t.here is always time to get away from thp butt to a safe 
distance, but one has to be careful of loose limbs dr'opping down from aho\-{' 
A certain excitement attaches to chopping which dlws not hl'long to ordinary 
dull labor, and eonselluently a good axpman prefers it to almost any othf>l' 
kind of wOl'k, in the wintel' at least. It is too warm work ÎOI' sumnwr, othel'- 
wise it would be the better time, as the wood is much softer', and the foliage 
aIr hough it would greatly obstruct the choppel', would be of considC'rable ser- 
vicf> in burnin
 up tIw loo
e stuff prpparatOl'Y to lo

ing_ A good hand will 
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often cut an acre in a week, and earn from six to seven dollars with board, but 
as before mentioneù, it is more usual to have the chopping done by contract. 
"Forest management," in some older countries, is reduced to a system, in 
which the policy is strictly Consen'ative, but with us in the backwoods, aníl 
indeed through nearly the .whole of Canada, it consists in stupid extermina- 
tion. The doom of every standing stick with the exception of the sugar-hush, 
and the cord wood reser've, is to be cut down and cast into the fire. A stran- 
ger is struck with the monotonous appearance of the country, walking along a 
concession line, not a tree relieves the eye except the uniform belt of woods in 
the rear of the clearings. How much better it would be to have the house 
and outbuildings surrounded by a grove, as well as a few trees scattered over 
the fields or in the fence corners, which would not only be an ornameut to 
the landscape, but serve as a. screen from the scorching heat of summer, and a 
wind-break to the cold sweeping hlasts of winter 
If there was not a difficulty in the way of reserving odd timber here and 
there, the wholesale system of destruction practiced, would indicate an amount 
of ignoranee and bad taste truly lamentable, but there is a difficulty, and the 
poor '3ettlt>r, struggling to make a living, has very little inclination to grapple 
with it. In the first place, only a few forest trees, when left standing alone, 
will bear exposure to any strong blast of wind, un'ess they. have had time to 
take finner' hold of the ground, which will not be until after they have had a 
few shakings in their unprotected state. 
Then, in order to reserve a clump or grove, the greatest care has to be 
taken to prevent the fire getting near it; the lewes and the brush have all to 
be rem',ved to a distance. and the fallow burned in patches, which involves 
much additional labor, for it is a gr'eat object to get a "good burn," and the 
drypst time, with a favorable wind being chosen, there is often a perfect 
tornado of fire, which licks up everything except the heavy logs. 
But the difficulty ought to be nothing t
 one who is in any position at 
all to g,'apple with it. He might proceed in this w:ty: Commencing midway 
on the front of his lot, let him open up a lane of two or three hundred yards 
in If'ngth hy fifteen in breadth; at a convenient point on oCle side, where he 
intends to build his house, let him thin out the trees less capable of becoming 
shady and ornamentaL to any extent he may think proper, the same on the 
othf>r side whf're he intends to raise the barn and stables; also, along both 
sides of the lane, from its commencement on the road, let him thin out in the 
same way a strip of some t<>n or twelve yat.cIs in width. And now he is to 
proceed with his r'('gular chopping. Commencing at the front, on one sidt' of 
tht> lane, he cuts evpt'ything clean down to th
 thinned out portion where the 
house is to stand, making a field of, say, five acres. If he can manage to ha\'e 
the same thing done on the other side of the lane, all the better. Let him 
now wateh his opportunity, and bum the brush heaps in both fallows, select- 
ing not too dry a time. This done, ht' must go to work and remove the brush 
h(-'aps from tile lane and the thinned out portions into fallows on each sidt', 
where there wiH now be more room to mo\'e about. A second fire completes 
thl' burning up of the loose stuff. The next operation will be the logging and 
burning of the heavy timber in each of the fallows, including that of the lane 
and the thinning!", which must b<> hauled onto 
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In this way, throughout the whole clearing, there might be reserves for 
shade and ornamental trees, and the lane, with its sheltering belt of woods, 
might be extended to the rear of the lot In a few years it would be a delight- 
ful avenue. 
:Vfr. Gates's lot is a two hundl'ed acre one, and when this winter's ('hop- 
ping is through, he will have 120 acres of a clt>aring; 50 acres of the balance, 
fronting the concession in the rear, now belong to one of the boys, who has "' 
small clearing on it. He is going to put a house up, and get some one to 
keep it for him soon, Pap will not clear any more on his side for some time 
to come, indeed he has more land now than he can attend to. Towards the 
front the fields are entirely free of stumps, and in a few years there wÏll be 
100 acres in a stretch, having the appearance of an old far'm One would 
think that having no debts to speak of, no rent to pay, Pap might be a rieh 
man; but rich man and poor farmer don't usually go together. Our friend 
has been in the habit of treating his land much in the same way as he treats 
his cattle, takes all he can get, and gives as little as he can. That field i as 
well as cattle require to be fed, and their food regulated to their wants and 
uses, savours too much of book-farming to have much weight with Pap. 
Another man with the same industry and a little more chemistry, could hardly 
help making a small fortune on such a farm 
"February fill the dyke," is a true proverb in Canada. The last of the 
winter months with us, it is perhays not so cold as January, but it is more 
stormy as a general thing The snow has gathered to a depth of from two to 
three feet on the le\Tel, and what now falls is mo tIy drifted, filling up the 
numerous lanes, and sometimes the main r.mds fence high. Chopping is 
carried on at a great disadvantage. In fact, from the beginning of t.he month, 
on till sugar-making, there is not much out-door WOl'k done in the back town- 
ships. Tne settler who is just commencing operations and has to do all his 
own chopping and clearing up will have as much of a fallow cut as he can 
well attend to in the Sp,'ing and fore part of the Summel'. He has leisnre 
now, if he has the ingenuity to do a great many little jobs by the fire-sidf" 
that will sa\'e both time and money afterwards. The man who has worked 
himself into easier circumstances will now think nothing of making a tl'ip to 
the city, or on a visit to some distant part of the country. He may takH his 
team with a light load of dressed hogs, or his cutter and favorite trotter'. 
Nothing he prides himself in more than his mare's mettle. \V rapped in 
buffalo-rohe, with fur cap and gauntlet mits, riding tt'n miles an hour. what is 
winter to him but the perfection of enjoyment 
 


"0, swift we go o'er the fleecy snow. 
\Vhen moonheams sparkle round. 
\Yhen hoofs keep time to music's chinle 
As merrily on we hound." 
Now is the time for visiting, merry-making, protmcted meetings, magic- 
lantern exhibitions, phrenological and tempemnce lectures. Scarcely a night 
but there is something going on at the school-house. The trustees are very 
good natured, and make no objections, but the teacher' next morning is not so 
well pleased with the state of afl
tir's. 
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Such is the round of life on through February, and now people begin 
their preparations fur sugar-making. 
Pap has just lighted the fires on a fine )'Iarch moruing, and stepped out 
to the horn-yard to look at the cattle and give them a bottle of hay and a 
handful of salt, of which they are very fond at this time of the year. The 
hoys are putting on their boot" at the stove in the kitchen. 
"Is Pap a-going to hunt up them old sap troughs to-day, I wondel'1" 
"I guess--J'm a-going to the swamp for a stick to make spiles." 
"They ain't none of them sap troughs worth the picking up, "laying" 
there all summer. I wish Pap would buy a lot of them cedar buckets, we'd 
ha \'e to look after them, I guess." 
Here Pap himself comes in, and Ol'ders Gust and Pete to gather as many 
troughs as they can find, and get them washed out. Hen is to hitch up the 
old span, take the bob-sleigh, and bring home a good cedar, along with a 
number of basswood logs, lying at the rear of the lot. They have no black 
ash on their land, so they will have to do with basiìwood to make their 
troughs It has the advantage of being easily wrought, but being \'ery porous, 
the inside of the trough i.. sometimes charred to make it hold in, which teUø 
however upon the color of the sugar. 
It is very stupid of Pap not to look after his troughs a little better. He 
might have b('Ought them home to the bam or piled them under cover in the 
bmh, which would have been easier a great deal than making new ones, or 
hunting the old ones among the snow aftel' their being kicked and tumbled 
about all 
ummer. 
Some who go into the sugar business in earnest have a stock of small 
hooped cedar 01' pine buckets, which, at wholesale, are not so very expensive, 
and will last a life-time if reglllal'ly brought home and pil
.d away out of the 
sun as soon as sugar-making is oyer. They keep the sap clean, and that 
improves the color of the sugar But the best sap-ho'ders are made of tin; 
they are VCl'Y handy, can easily be kept clean, and do not cost so much after all. 
Every year Pap had to make some scores of the old fashioned kind. But 
as he was wont to I'emark, "\Vhat;s the odds a man makin' a few troughs 
when he kill do nothing else." The logs selected for the purpose are usually 
a foot in diameter. They are cut into lengths of about two feet; each cut is 
split into two anù then hollowed out with the axe. The Gates's, an hands at 
work, "ill make three or foUl' score of them in a couple of days. Looking in 
at the hal'll, whf"re they are husy at them, we obsf"rve two of the boys sawing 
the lo
s into propel' lengths with the large croos-cut s....w. Pap i
 splitting 
the cuts, alld Hen is workillg at the spilf"s. Iff" haf; a block of cedar about a 
foot in length from which he is slivering off pieces with an instl'ument made 
for' the purpose, and resembling a hu'ge gouge, which lea\'es its curve at the 
pnd; the rest of the sli\'er takes more or less of the groove, making it a good 
channel for the f.:ap to run into the trough lyiug at the root of the tree. 
:\11' Gaws expC'cts to tap in a day or two It might not do to begin on 
the first fine day; thel'e must be some reliable indication of a spell of the right 
wpather-clear sunshine, with a light wind aftC'r a night's modf"rate frost-hit 
that and you will ha \'e a glol'ious run. 
The omens bf"ing considered favorable, Pap sets out in the mOl'l1ing with 
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h;s axe and dexterously cuts a "nick" about an inch dcep in the butt of each 
maple. Hen follows with the spiles, which he fixes ill the tree just below the 
nick, first driving in the gouge to make way for them; a hough is then placed 
under the drop and the tapping pl'Ocess is completed. It is a very barbarous 
one and the trees cannot stand it long. A hole three quarters of an inch 
deep, made with an inch auger, would be just as good a tap, and if plugged up 
with clay, after sugar-making, would heal completely up, and the tree be 
none the worse. 
If it happens to be the I'ight kind of sugar-weather the sap will hal'dly 
take time to drop, there will be a tiny stream from noon till nearly dark, and 
the troughs will need to be emptied. ]'iary Jane and her sister will have to 
be at band to carry the sap to the storetrough, a huge vessel standing beside 
the boilers, and resembling a large canoe, being the ho
lowed out trunk of a 
monstrous black ash, brought with much ado from the swale away on another 
concession. Carrying the sap is pretty hard work in the deep snow, for the 
sugar bush extends a good way all around the store-trough and has never 
been cleared up, so that a sleigh could move about and make the collections. 
But the girls make no complaints, amI never take cold, although their boots 
are often full (,f snow. 
If to-Jrwrrow's run promises fair the boys will h3.\'e the fire started and 
the kettles hung betimes in the morning. The fire is built against a "back 
log," which is renewed as often as required. The kettles hold from ten to 
twenty gallons, and are hung from the handles on hooks suspended fl'Om a 
cross beam resting on two forked sticks The boiling now commences and 
goes on all day, fresh sap being constantly added in small quantities. One 
see
 that it does not boil over, another chops wood for the fire, and the girls 
see to collecting and carrying the sap to the store-trough. Towards evening, 
they allow it to boil down to syrup, when it is taken off, cooled and strained. 
It is now in the form of molasses. :\Iaple molasses! the most delicious syr'up 
in the world, not excepting the heather honey itself To make sugar the 
syrup has to be boiled down till it answers the test, that is, till it breaks when 
spread on the snow. 
Before leaving the hush this se('ond night, the boys have boiled down the 
most of the two d
ys' run and "sugared-off" besides, taking home with them 
seventy or eighty pounds of good hrown sugal', and a pailful of molasses. If 
they can go on at this rate for other eight or ten days there will be no lack of 
"sweetening" for one year at least. \Vhat a treasure to the housewife, a 
twenty gallon keg of the rich amber juice, stowed away in ß corner of the 
cellar, where it will keep fresh and cool through all the heat of next summer, 
and though after harvest it may be getting a little scarce, there will al ways 
be a saucerful on the table, with buckwheat cakes, when 1;he has anyone to 
tea whom she delights to honor. . 
Although sugar-making is rather a profitable speculation, if gone into 
pmperly, Pap, having ouce seen the young folks fairly started, takes no more 
ado with it, knowing pretty well that, at certain times, his company might 
not be very desirable. There are always lots of boys and girls, either not in 
the business themselves, or, if so, anxious to know how their neighbors are 

etting on, who think nothing of a long walk or ride, on a moonlight Tlight t 
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to the sugar hush. Of course, they always happen to be there at the "sugar- 
ing-off," which winds up the J
LY'S performance. It might be too much to 
affirm that sugar, howeyet' highly relished on this side the Atlantic, is the only 
attraction at these gatherings, unless we ha\'e to charge Young Canada with 
insensibility to the charms of pt"etty girls, and the romance of the moon]ight 
hour, under the shade of Inajestic trees aglare with the red light of far blazing 
fires. Surely there must be some approach to sentiment in scenes and circum- 
stances like these 
Ko doubt Pap is very much pleased at the resu]t of the operations in the 
sugar bush this season, but he has had his attention fully engaged in the barn- 
yard among the cattle and sheep. The increase in the stock has been large, 
nearly all the ewes have had twins, and most of them have been preserved. 
Along with the good sugar harvest, this is encouraging to begin the year with. 
He is now all ali \-e to the importance of getting a good start with the Spring 
wor
, of which the Canadian farmer has so much to do, and so little time to 
do it \Ve find him, therefore, busy overhau]ing the ploughs and harrows, 
cleaning his seed wheat, and fixing up harness, subject to considerab]e tear 
and wear in a new countl'Y, Time permitting, he intends to cross-plough all 
the land he went over in the Fall, anf! to break up a ten acre field chopped 
some eight years ago, and seeded down in grass along with the fil'st crop of 
spring wheat. The stump
, being all hardwood, are now pretty soft, and he 
expects to be able to clean it out .entirely during the summer, so as to be 
ready in September for fall wheat Then he has to log and burn the ten acre 
fallow where the boys have been chopping the most of the winter; no small 
job of itself, but he intends having a "bee" and thus put the whole thing 
through in a week or so. . 
There h;tS beeJl no rain to speak of this Spring, and the thaw has been 
very gradual; but now, about the í'nd of sugar-making, the hill-tops begin to 
look bare and the roads are breaking up; the snow, soiled with dust and travel, 
looks very unlike that "saintly veil of maiden white" which five months ago 
came down to cover the muddy roads and hide from our weary sight the 
withered leaves and faded flowers. The sleigh-bell's "runic rhyme" and merry 
'tintinabulation" which filled the icy air of the Christmas moonlight is chang- 
ed to tuneless dangor. In fact, we are sick and tired of the whole thing. 
O! to hear once more the I.otes of the robin and hluebird, 01' even the bull- 
frog's humble song in the marsh. 
It is Sunday, at noon, and the young Gates's, along with a number of 
other young men, are on the way home from meeting. 
"J say, if 

 don't hurry up we won:t have many more sleigh rides this 
spuso", 'J guess 
That' so. 
Let's all go t(J the Comers thi..; evening, thpy're holding protracted meet- 
iug there, I guess Pap will let us have the colts, I know he will, and, con- 
tinues Gust, "let us tai-e thp girls along, and haye a jolly good sleigh ride if 
it is the last" 
This proposal, hu\-ing met with geneml approbation, they all aCfl'ee to 
start at fiyp o'clock, the Gates's to fumi...h one t('am, and the l\lcKee's 
anothel'. 
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The "Corners," where the protracted meeting was going on, was a place 
some six or seven miles distant. The intersection of concession Jines with 
side-lines, at intervals of fl'om two to three miles, forms, all uver a township, 
what are called Corners. In a. rising settlement it is an object to have one of 
the corner lots, for the owner has the advantage of a road on two sides, and 
if the place should happen to grow to any importance, it will be here it will 
be here it will begin, and in the usual way, with a tavern, a blacksmith's shop, 
and so on_ At the Corners referred to, not only Wet"e these signs of growth 
manifest, but several one acre lots had been taken up and built upon. There 
was also a large school house which, as in most new settlements, was used as 
a place of worship. The various "Methodist denominations had held "prot.ract- 
ed meetings" in it during the winter, each in turn. The one going on at 
present was conducted by the "Noo Connexion," a hody which had only 
recently sought representation in this part of the country, and having, as yet, 
only a limited influence. had been ohliged to content itself with the pri\'ile..:e 
of the school house on Sunday, and other evenintzs, after the Wesleyans. the 
Primitives, and the Episcopalians were done with it. The "effort" which had 
heen inaugurated only a week or two ago, was theref"re a little out of season, 
and would soon have to come to an end, owing to 1 he state of the roads. 
Indeed, this was understood to he the last night. The ,.
 I 0 Connexion" 
could hardly be said to have made much head-way at the Corners. Its 
apostle, havin2 been rather injudiciously selected, never acquired any popu- 
larity His "appointment" was every alternate Sunday, in the middle of the 
day, hut havin
 managed to obtain the use of the school house for a few 
nights. he did his best to provoke a revival, but the more immediate residents 
of the plac
 
ept sullenly aloof and looked upon the whole thing in a ,'prv 
anti-noo connexion light indeed. The preacher got discouraged and left "A 
more gospel-hardened t-et he had ne\-er come across" His successor, a ;\1 r. 
Baskerton, had more hope, and manfully resolved that the "appointment" 
should not be abandoned. Ha\'in
 made his appearance as a Sunday evening 
lecturer, during a short interregnum of the Primiti"es, and at a time when 
the roads were good, he commanded large audiences. Encouraged thus to 
persevere, he wait('d his opportunIty, and at If>ngth announceù his intention 
of making a protracted effort before the roads broke up. 
Exactly at five o'clock, Gust has the coJts hitched up, nnd the buffitlo- 
robes in the sleigh, "All aboard" is the shmal, the girls jump in, -and away 
they go. At the Bell's and the Austin's they pick up oUtel' two 
ârJs, and 
now the Gates's party consists of eight, a sufficient load in the prespnt state 
of the roads, which, in the clearings, t specially on the south slopes are nearly 
har"e. McKee's team is a little way ahead 'l'he girls anxiousJy J'enJÏnd Gust 
of several places where he will have to be careful with his skittish colts. The 
School hill is one of them. It is rather a steep one, and at the foot the road 
narrows considerahly, winding round the face of a hill on one side, with a 
somewhat formidable hollow or Qully on the other, now we1l filled with drifted 
snow. Loaded teams coming duwn the hill, and s1ackeni.lIg pace too HOOIl, 
had often swung around, aud even heen known to tip over at the entranct' to 
this narrow passage. In fact the school hill had such a bad reputation that 
thp git'ls, knowing Gust's .J ehl1istic propensities, wad(' it conditional upon 
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their going-, that. he should stop when they came tu it, and allow them to walk 
ovel'; but Gust had no intention of keeping his word. On they went full 
speed till they reached the slope, which from being hard packed with the 
ehildren sliding down on board.. and little hand sleighs, was one sheet of ice, 
and the horses' feet-not now so !l;harp as they had been, the descent was any- 
thing but agref"able For Gust to stop, or the girl.. to jump out was impos- 
sible Hince noon, a m"ss of snow had fallen from the embankment above 
where the road began to llanO\v, obstructing the passage, the other team had 
got safely over it, but the colts, 011 comin
 up to the hill stood stock still all 
of a sudden, round went the sleigh, and out poured the whole freight down the 
side
 of the gully Fortunately Gust stuck to the lines, and before the sleigh 
ha.d time to tip completely over, put th
 whip on, and was right in a minute. 
An upset ill the snow is seldom attended with very serIOUS consequenses, 
aU t.he harm done in this ca
e was to the girls' caps and ribbons, which being 
set to rights with far more laughing than laml'ntatioll, the journey was re- 
sumed 
The most of the way now led through the wood where the sleighing was 
tolerably good. Here they enjoyed them'Selves singing the common camp- 
meeting hymns, "I'm a pilgl'im," "I love Jesus," "Happy day,;' &c., &c, Thus 
without any new adventure they arrived in due time at the Corners, and 
tying up the horses in the shed adjoining the school-house, putting a blanket 
on each, and thruwing them some hay, the whole party pnterf"d ami took 
st'ats :\1 r. Baskertoll was j lIst gi ving out the first hymn. 
"Come holy Spirit heavenly dove 
\Vith all thy quick'nil1g powers." 
The wholp hymn was real.! with a r'unning commentary m' exhOl.tation, 
,. Let no heart be stepled against di vine impressions this night; it might be the 
last opportunity sum.... of them would have. The Spirit would be here in gl'eat 
power, he had pmyer!, his brethren had pr'ayed, and something whispered to 
his lwurt that the answer '\\ould come Hither'to he had been trusting too 
much to his own efforts, hut to-night, all his trust would he in the salvation 
of God " 
Aftpr :o;inging the hymn, in which I he congregat ion joined, there was the 
usu:tl pl'ayer and reading the Hcriptures; then another hymn, and the preacher 
announc d his suhject-,"The Prodigal Son." 
,.It was an old story hp had just. l"ead, hut the thing itself WitS ever new. 
Ther'p were prodigals now, as wf'll as then. He knew of one that was present 
at this H'I'y uWf'ting-would they like to he told his story
 It was this. 
He was the sou of goùly parents, hut took to ba.d company and the way of 
unrighteousness. At If'ngth 11P left his home and his father.'s house, and came 
to tht> land of Uw strang-f'r' All I'estr-aint , eing now withdl'awn, lwabnndon- 
ed himself tu riot and excess. Hut thp eye uf ()rnnipotence was watching over 
him, his nlOt.hel"s pmyer's and tears Wf'I"P not for'gotten. He got religion 
wherp other young Pl'odigals might gf't it, if they had a mine] - just at such a 
meeting as the p,.esent whe,"e he had gone to scofi', but remained to tl'emble 
and to pray." It came out in the end that the pr(>Rcher was merely giving 
his own experience. In this way was thf" "Prodigal Hon" illustrated; but the 
)ff'thodists rln not ('()l1nt mucn on prf>a('hin.
 Rt prntractf'd mpptings, the main 
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depenJence being placed on the machiner)' of the "Penitent Ben('h" to which 
an immediate resort was now made. "Brother Bawkins," a lay instrument, 
i3 asked to "lead in prayer," which he does at the utmost pitch of his voice, 
the preacher stands by his side, and calls out in quite a business style -"Come 
forward friends! Still there is room," or slapping the lay brother on the back, 
tells him not to "give in." "Pray on brother Hawkins, bring him down, down 
through the roof, I'll pay for the shingles." 
But It is up-1lill work. These dull Corner'ites would not be moved. In 
fact, the most of them were young people, and they had all the time been 
, talking to one another, as indifferent to what was going on, as they well could 
he, Gust, who was sitting along with the part)', sometimes listening, but 
oftener talking, like the rest, now rises, and slowly pushing his way through 
the crowd, makes for t.he door, but gets pulled up by the preacher in the fol- 
lowing manner "I see a young man turning a deaf ear to the voice of warn- 
ing. I say, young man, take the trouble to count your 1;teps as you leave this 
place, and when you have numbered ten, say to yourself, 'I'm ten steps nearer' 
hell.' " 
There was something almost maledictory in the tone in which this was 
ipoken, so that its effect upon Gust was anything but what the preacher in- 
tended. Smarting under the stroke, which had been so palpable and, as he 
thought, undeserved, for he was only going out for a moment 10 look at the 
horses, he turned round to where he had left his friends, and almost shouted 
that he was "a-going," upon which they all rose up and left the meeting. In 
a few minutes they were in their seats in the sleigh, and if ::\ir Baskerton 
had been listening to the conversation which enlivened the journey homeward 
it might have been a lesson to him in the management of futUl'e protracted 
meetings. 
It is far from my intention to sperlk disrespectfully of the 
lethodists, or 
their mission in the back townships. They are a gr'eat body, and their agPlIts 
al"e of every degree of intelligence, and fitness for the difficult wOl'k they have 
to do Of course it is not to be expeeted that they will send their' best men 
among the humble settlers of the back tOWIJS}1ÏpS; Mnd yet it would be ...vell 
that they did so occasionally, if only to correct the mistakes of weaker aMI less 
discreet brethren. The effects upon children and young people of such de- 
monstrations as the Hhove is anything hut hopeful Brought up in the 
atmosphere of protracted meetings, which they nev('r fail to attend, hearing 
and seeing all that goes on and contrasting it with the reality of actual life, 
there is often a great temptation to make a profanf' tnn'esty of the" hole thing. 
The Methodists are the pioneers of Christianity, but;.s the country gets 
settled up, other denominations come in. The Canada Presbyterian chun:h, 
in affinity with the Free Church of Scotland, is flOW well represf>nted in the 
back townships, hut seldom enters the field on mere speeuhttio n , requiring of 
its adherents a certain guarantee of bUppOl't. in which ('ase it sends a st.udent 
during the summer; and if by his exel,tions a eongrpgatioll is f(\r'rned, tht'r'(- 
will be in due time a resident pastor. 
At length the snow has all disappeared, not as in the case of a sudden 
thaw, leaving the sod bleached white. the rivers full, and the roads knee-deep 
in mud and !';lush -the sun, the chief a
pnt this year in hrin
ing' nhout the 
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Spring, has done the work gradually. Operations in the sugar bush have come 
to an end, for the sap, if it still continues to drop a little, flavors of the life of 
the tree, and is u&less except perhaps for vinegar, which, by the way, is an 
article of no small eonsidel"ation in the cuisne of the Canadian housewife, who 
has always such lots of beets and onions to pickle, (jot to speak of the small 
fruits she has to preset"ve, which, with vinegar and spices, do not require any- 
thing like the quantity of 1;ugar used in thf> orùinary way, and are nevertheless 
so good. 


"Sow-from the stately elms we hear 
The Blue Bird prophesying 
pl'ing. ., 
The Robin too, best known bird of the Canadian woods, is begining, a 
little clumsily at fi['st, to try his scales. Add to these, the Chickadee and the 
"Canary," one or two Th1'Ushes, sevt""ral species of \Voodpeckers, the Blue Jay 
and the Whip-po r-will, and the list of Canadian birds that will at first attract 
the ordinary settler is completed. They are all favourites, but I can 
top to 
describe only one or two. 
Blue Bobbie makes his appearance on the first appruach to genial weather, 
often befol'e the snow disapp('ars. A cold "snap" of a day or two, may drive 
him back tu the shelter of a deep glen, only to reappear in better spirits when 
the storm is over. His whole upper surface is a rich azure with purple re- 
flections, excepting the shaft feathers of the wing and tail. which are jetty 
black, contra..,ting beautifully with the blue. The breast and belly aloe of a 
reddish hue ending in white at the abdomen. The hen has similar t.ints, but 
not so bright. Blue Bobbie lives on catet'pillars, worms and spiders, of which 
he devours great numbers. thus earning his right to a few cherries in the fall, 
although there are those that gt'udg-e him the treat. 
\Ve ha\7e a whole tribe of Thrushes, of which the best known are the 
Song-Thrush and the H.obin, so called, vet.y unlike his pugnacious little name- 
sake at home, all the resemblance being his red hreast, and a certain confidence 
in himself which br'ings hint near"er the dwellings of man than most other 
bil'òs. He is a true thrush hU6\ever, and sings a very sweet al.tIess song, 
some of the notes not unlike those of the Song-Thrush. He is one of the 
earliest warblers in SIJI'ing. The nest, plastCl'ed inside with mud, v.-ith five 
pr'etty green eggs, is often built in the orchards. In size, he is three times 
larget. than his old country namesake Every hoy knows his yellow bilI, ashy 
bt'own back, hlack wings, edged with ash, and the deep orange coloUl' of his 
breast. He too professes to live on worms awl caterpillars, but some people 
think he is altogether too foud of cherries That eminent philospher. Josh 
Billings, who appears to have suffered from his rlepredations, speaks oi him in 
these tm'm:- 
"The n>d-llf"f:'stid I'Ohl,ing is a hurd Hlu("hly doted onto Ly semiuairy girl<; 
anI I poits. 
"GentleHlt'I' f
Lr'm(>rs also t'n("U1Tidge thf> rohhing hecause hI" swalleI':'> insex 
when he can't get sno nor nOl-thing" else to eat. 
"Bu t pl'actickle fat'mer's and ft'u i t 
I'OW ists hpgi n to don't Sf>P it. 
"I was O(Jct a gt'ntleman farmist.. 
"I am not so gentle as I was, 
"I go in for rpal farming, making my pile of marmor, and raising things 
to pat. 
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"I used to listen for the robbing's lay and his evening carrol, hut I found 
out that he only singel to seduce femail .'obbings; and that whet'e he et :} 
insex he et quarts of cherries, strawberries, currant!';, rastbelTieR, and ceteret', 
and then pitched into the mellerest bartlett pairs. ' 
"I found that my fruit crop agreed to well with 'Jr. l"Obbing's C)'op. 
"He's wobbling to his femail friends at evening - did not pay for his goh- 
bling ("hoice fruir all day. 
"And so my f. iends when the swete red-brest gets fat on the eg
spensif 
products of northeIn gardin!o1:s and flocks 
outhwal'd to fill unsentimental pot 
pies I bid him adoo without regret." 
Mr. Billings here refet's to the melancholy fate which awaits nllmbel's of 
the pretty thieves when th...y leave their northern home for a winter in the 
south. It seems they are very fond of the berries of a tree called the Pride of 
India, which is extensively cultivated for ornament and sh.tde in some parts of 
Georgia and Florida. Its fruit has such an intoxicating effect upon them 
that they can neither fly nOl' sit upon the branches, but fall down quite help- 
Jess, in wh
ch state the coloured peop!e gather them in large quantities and 
make them into pot-pies which they esteem a very savory dish If left alone, 
it appears, they soon get all right again, but unfortunately, like too IrIany of a 
superior OI'der of existence, they do not leanJ v:isdom by experience. 
The fields ploughed in the Fall are now wOl'king off the fr'ost; the soil 
hea\"es up like yeast, ar.d the clods melt into jelly-too soon to put the plou;.:h 
in yet; a few days; drying, howe\'er
 will greatly change the looks of things, 
except in those fields where the surface water has no other way of getting off 
but by the slow process of eva)Joration It had often been 1;uggested to Mr. 
Gates that a good ditch or two on some part of his land would be of service, 
but until last year he had dispensed, not only with drainage of this, 01' any 
other sort, but also with spring ploughing to any grea.t extent, his usual 
practiee being to harrow in the seed where he had ploughed in the Fall; this 
year, however, having adopted a system of dr'ainage sufficient to carry off th{J 
surface water at least, he was prepared to gi ve some of his fields a going O\'el' 
again before seeding. 
Nothing can be done in the fallow for more than a month yet; it is all 
ready for the match, but it must first be in a condition to hurn. It will also 
be a week or two bpfore they ca.n touch the stump.. in the ten-acre field which 
Pap intends to clpar up and plough for' fall wheat this summer; the frost 
lingers long about the mots, holding them down '\\ ith the rigour of iron, but 
once out, the stumpin
 can be done to advantage after the expansion and !-mh- 
sequent upheaval. Ploughing will therefore be the first re
ular wo[,k t.hey ('an 
go at; they have two eood horse teams now, as well as a yoke of oxen. The 
boys do not like to handle the latter in the plough, so that Pap himsplf wiII 
have to take them; but he is well accustomed to their slow galt, and rememhel's 
when he had nothing else, either' for the plow or the halTow The man whu 
has to make his living out of his land fl'Om the eonuneUf'ell1ent. ca,nnot aftcu'd, 
like the Raymonds, to seed it down for six 01' se\-en years, hut must keep 
working away at it, giving the stumps a wide berth at first. but every plough- 
ing helps to break up the roots and hasten the final clearing. All this is done 
with the help of oxen bettf>l' than with that of horses 
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r n the early part of the Spring, if the roads are at all pa1;snble, om' 
friends indulge themselves in a day or two's fishing. At this season of the 
year the strf>ams eommunieMi'g" with tlw Iflkes 11.1'1" litt
mllv aIi,'e with mullf>t 

1I1(1 su('kt,."s. . 
"Each creek and bay with fry ennu1llerahle swarm. '" 
In thei., effOl-t':ì to ascend the I'ivcrs the fish huddle one another so thick 
that they way be liftf'd out hy the bushel. The usual practice is to troll with 
a bunch of large hook
 tied togf>ther, some of which are sure to stick when 
the short stout line, attached to the end of a pole. i.. pulled through the 
cl'Owd If the first rush, which only lasts a day 0., two, is over, the SpOl.ts- 
ma.n has recourse to fipear. This is not such a wholesale process, but t.hE' 
"port is, if anything bettel'. 
The young Gates's wit.h two 01' thl'ee otherI.', having decidpd upon a day's rf>- 
creation, set out with the lIght wagon eë1rly in the morning, taking care to be 
provided with a,)l neeessary apparatus and conveniences--a lot of dry cedal' 
hark for torches, trolling ines, spears and spear-poles, bags to hold the fish, 
&c. After a long ridf> through the mud, and over the "corduroy," they arrive 
at a tavern cOI.venient to the place where they expect. to commence operations. 
Here they put up their tired horses f()l' the night., and refresh themselvt's with 
supper. Meeting with other men on the same errand, they learn that their 
spurt will have to be with (he spea.', <IS the first .'ush of the fish is over. This 
is a little discouragi"g, nevertheless they prepare to make the best use of the 
time at theil' disposal. The creek they pm'pose to try is only a short distancf> 
from the tavern, Öotud is well adapted fOl' night sport, as the banks are low anù 
fJ'ee fl'Om shrubs The bottom is muddy, and there are plenty of pools, not 
too deep, whe('e it will be easy tu dl'i,'e the fish with the glare of the torches. 
At first the buys make a guod many misses from want of pmctice, but they 
soon get into the I"ight fling, and seldom fail to st.rike their game It is 
glorious fun all though thf> muonlight night, under the sheltering dwarf 
beeches, ovt'rhllng wÜh the 'gadding vine. At lcngth, ti,'eel out with their 
sport, af1d ha\'ing as many fish as f>ach can con,'eniently carry, they wend 
their way 
 af.k to the tavem, and after breakfast, and an hom' 01' two's rest, 
prepare for the jonmf>Y homeward, time b('ing too p.w'iou
 at this season to 
admit of another day'R SP01't. 
There is anothel' "ind of sport at this time of the yea.', not so seasonable 
or lawful, but often more profitable thall fishing. The game laws of Canadn 
wisely prohibit the killing of deer at ct..rtain seasons, but. nobody ever thought 
of their being enforced at Coming's Mill.;;, where almost every settler used tù 
have his riflt' and a "sHlt log" in the real' of his lot, and did not scruple at a 
shot whethf>" in Sf>aSOIl or not, least of all in the Sploing of the year, when it 
could he got so handy. Taking at! vantage of the natm'al cra.ving fo.' salt, 
which tlw def>r in common with cattle, shef>p and horsp
, have at this season 
especially. thf>Y select a IJuÍet spot ill the bush, in the real' of their lot, where 
finding t.ht' tl"Ullk of a trf>e whieh has lain a ypal' or two, they bor'e a few holes 
in it with a large angel', and fill them with salt. r n a short time the deer 
find it out, an,l visit it regularly. A point is then chosen, about a hundred 
yards from the log. where a screen of b.'ush is put up, hehind this the hunter 
Rits with his riflc a,t full ('O('k, rf>MI
' to hla7e away when a ehance OffCl'S. A 
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path, ascending towards the screen if possible, has to he k. pt de"lr of lea\'f>s, 
and the utmost Pl'ecaution ohser'ved in approaching, as the least flutter 01' 
scent will be telegl'aphed to the log, in which case the huntf>r may as well turn 
hack. The best time to go is just before daylight in the morning, with the 
wind from the log, when. if the game is thf>re, one can hardly miss J t is 
be
t to aim at the shoulder, and even then I ha\"e known them tu l'un a long: 
way beforf> thf>Y dropped. 
But to retur.n to om' clpring WOI'k Dur'ing the hvo days tlw boys Wf>rf' 
absent on their fishing excursiun, Pap has been busy fixing up the fences, 
blown down since last fall. The common "wOl'm"-fence in use all O\Tel' this 
country, and in the United States, on timbered lands, consists of "rails" laid 
zigzSfg at an angle of about 25 0 , the ends resting alternately on one anothel'. 
The rails are about ten feet in length, and made of cedar. if it can be had, for 
it splits easily, and being of a rosinous nature, will last almost a lifetime. It 
is a very light woodhowevel', and requires bracing at the corners, which is 
sometimes done by an up-right stake on each side, capped on the top with a 
cross-piece, having a hole at each end fOl' the top of the stakes to enter A 
fence of this description will stand a pretty severe storm, but it is the fewest 
number that go to so much trouble, being content with a rail Pl'OP, consisting 
of two rails, one on each side the fence, and cl'ossing each other at the corners, 
20 as to form a "crotch," into which a heavy top rail is put. In the absence 
of cedar, the next best is elm, which makes a strong substantial fence, and 
needs little propping. It is usual to pick out the logs, from which the rails 
are split, "hen the tl'ef>S al'e being ch.,pped in the fallow. The splitting is 
done with wedges, and a heavy wooden mallet shod \\, ith ir'on. The Gates:s, 
with ten åCl'es of a fallow to fence in this Spring, will have lots of it to do; 
the logs are lying ready. cut into propel' lengths, but they won't be touchf>d 
until after the fallow is logged and burned, as it would take too lllueh tilllO 
and labor to remove them fl'om the heaps of brush and othel' timber. They 
may be a little scon.hed with the first brush fil'f>, but thic.; will do them \"el'Y 
little harm. 
Having cro
s-ploughed all the land fit for' working. they turn tlwi,' atlen- 
tion to the stumping 01 the ten-acre field ah'eady refened to. It has been in 
grass evel' since the first crop of wheat, not pasture, but l'eal meadow, and has 
produced some splendid crops of timothy, all fl'Om the firl"'t seed. Beginning 
to run out howe\-er, they have determined to bl'eak up the field and ha\c it 
ready for fa.ll wheat, The roots have nen']' been stilTed by t he plough, and 
consf>quently will be less decayed, and firmer in the ground, t.han if thf> field 
had been cropped a few times. There are stumping machines in use that. will 
take out a stump. as easily as a dentist pu]]s a toOl h, but. the one bet-;t knowlI 
in the back townships is the ox team and log!!ing chain, applif>rl to a grf>at 
number' of ot.her useful purposes. Having aseertained. by a kick with u.t:' 
foot, that a stump is likdy to move, the ehain, whieh has a hook at the elld 
of it, is hitched round the head, dw oxen with tlw other pnd of the cha.in 
attached to the neck yoke, are put to the "j urnp, , amI if the fi,'st jerk dot's 
not bring the stump, they try another. But l)()th t.hc spaùe and the axe hu\'e 
to be used sometimes, digging round the larger roots and cutting them, Thus 
they go fl'om stump to st.ump. omitt.ing tl1f> hemlocks, if thel'f> arf> :m)". as n41 
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ox power can hope to stir them yet" It is now a fine job for the little ones, 
if the settler' is blesse,l with a lot of them, to gather up the roots and frag- 
ments, a.nd pile them round the stumps ft is still better fun to attend to 
the lml'Ilillg, whf>n the \\ hole ha:;; dried sufficiently; they may have some hun- 
dreds of small bonfires going at the same time. And now, after' the fire has 
cleared away a good part of the rubbish, but not quite all the stumps yet, the 
plough enters and breaks up the sod, turning up a great many more roots; 
these arp again piled round t}w remaining stumps, left a few days to dry, 
then, more bonfires. 
By the time Pap has got thr"ough with his stumping and ploughing of 
this field, the other" fields, also ploughed in the meantime, are Jeadv for the 
seed. All hands are thereforf> busy sowing and. harrowing. fhis. 
 the most 
impm"t.nt work of the Sf>ason over, they are ready to go into the logging of 
the large fallow ('hopped last winter. It is the heaviest job they have on 
hand, but must be got through with in time for turnips and potatoes. As a 
preparatory step. the brush has to be burned. I t is now dry enough; on the 
first favorable wind, therefore, fir'es are lighted in different parts of the field; 
in a few hours the flames ha\-e licked up f>very vestige of brush, and a great 
many of the smaller limbs A good bum is of the first importance, as the 
work of logging is thereby much easier. It would take several weeks for the 
Gates's to do all the logging of their fallow without assistance, and this would 
throw them too far behind fOJ' a crop of turnips and potatoes; so Pap has 
determined on having a "bee" Gust has been round the neighbors am} given 
the warning_ They expect from twenty to thirty men, and five or six ox 
teams. If they all work heartily they will do up the best part of the ten 
acres in a day At tlome, the girls have been busy for two or three days pre- 
paring for the occasion. Sug:u is plentiful, and one of the boys has managed 
to kill a good fat buck at the salt log; it is 3 little out of season, but with an 
ahnndanee of well preserved bacon and homp-smoked ham, they will be ablt" 
to set out a pretty I'Pspectahlf> table 
Logging. which is, per'haps, thp hardest work in the clear'ing up of wild 
land, consists in piling the fallen timb('I' ill convenient heaps for burning. 
The trees have been previously cut into logs of from ten to fifteen feet in 
lengr h. This was done partly in winter at the time of the chopping, and 
par'tly after' the burnin
 of the bmsh a fElw days ago The very large logs, 
elms perhaps, being incun\of>nient to mO\Te are madf> the commencement of the 
heaps; I he smaller onf>S, in the immediate neighborhood, are hauled up close to 
tlwUl -one Ulall with a yoke of oxen and chain which is hitcheù round the 
f>ml of the lo:! does this 'part of the work; fOllr others, two at each end, with 
handspikps pilp the logs on top of one another This is what tries a man's 
mf>ttle, and the young and foolish often hur,t tIrf>mselvf>s in showing off their 
strength and dexterity. 
Thp log
pn; ha.vf> form(>d t hemsel v('s into 
angs in difff>r<<;nt parts of the 
fie\d, lea.\'in
 room for ea("h other" tu work. All sorts of fun, chaffing and 
mcin
 with on(' another' gOf'S on, until noon, whpn the horn is blown for dinner, 
Mar.y Ann giving it a few of 111"1' best tloUl'ishes, or a stave or' two of a camp- 
Illeetiu.
 tune. :-4he is the best hand at thf> long horn all round this part of 
the country. is Mar'y Ann. and whf>n tl1(' mf>n are praising hpr purnpkin-piE"s, 
hpr' musieal l)f>rformarH'f' will not bp forgott(>n. 
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In the afternoon, the wOI'k slackens a littIf>, but still Pap is well plpa:-,(.>d 
with what has been done; for a couple of days with the boys and his own team 
will finish up the whole thing. A good many ha\'e a prejudice "gainst bee:>, 
and neither go to them (except it is a raising), nor have them thf>msf>ln's. 
They argue, with some truth, that the days they havt" to gi\'e in payment tu 
each one attending the bee, are 

 orth more to them than all the work they 
get done; and this may often be the case, especially where a man has no son
s 
or other ht'lp about his place; still, the ad vantage of getting an imporbwt 
piece of work done at once may often be so great tha r , the time giv.en in re}Jay- 
ment will not be grudged. 
The Gates's have a good cedar-swamp on their lot, which has kf>pt them 
in fences from the start, but this winter the island fallow being rich in choic{' 
good-splitting elm, a sufficient number' of logs were cut and left for' ,'ails, and 
while the log-heaps are burning, they ply the mallets and wedges. rrhf> usual 
practice is to take off four outside slices, leaving the ccwe square, which being 
too wiry to split, they turn over into a log heap. Each of the foUl' 
lices is 
further split into so many rails 
The log-heaps, after burnin
 a day and a night, are now carefully "'brand- 
ed up," and any loose pieces of brush, roots or' chips, are thl'Own on the top. 
This may have to be repeated more than once, especially where there at'e any 
hemlock, but these. instead of being left to protr'act the bur'ning, should, if 
possible, he taken to the saw mill and turned into lumber. 
And now nothing remains but the ashes. I have seen a good deal of 
puffing in some of our emigrant guide books about what mi:.d1t he rf>alizf>d 
from potash, but I would not ad\'ise the se'Um', ignorant of the bu"iJ.ess, to 
have anything to do with it. Let him sell his ashes for three-pence or foUl'- 
pence a bushel to some "ashery man," who may be glad enough to get tJwm, 
or if he cannot dispose of them in this way, the next best thing he can do is 
to seatter them over the fallow. The potash business is all verT good if you 
give yoursf>lf to it, hut it "don't pay" along with clf>arin
 up and ('l1Itivatin
 
a farIn, 
Pap takes the easiest way of getting J'id of his ashes, tJmt is, scat.ters 
thpm over t,he fallow This and the fencing (If the tif>ld completed, he is 
ready, after the first, rain, to sow thf> whole with tUl'llips and potatoes, whieh 
will keep tbe weeds out till Fall, and then, if the crops are got off in time, tlw 
land will be none the worse for winter wheat. Very little time .will suffiel' 
for getting the potatoes in. The loamy soil, soft as wool, where the mots are 
nut too near the surface r'eceives a few sef>dings here and there, whiell are 
"hilled" up with the hoe. A child of ten years of age may du the whole thing. 
It is now on in June, the fall wheat is well advaneed; the f'pring hu" :t 
guod brail'd. Pap has been giving his mornings and evenings to the garclen. 
The cabbage-plants, raised from the seed in an artificial hed, pl'Otectt'd fl'tllJ) 
the flies by a screen, are doing first-rate, su are the onions. Pap has tried to 
raise an orchard, but has not yet succeeded; his neighbors have tried it with 
no better succeS1;; fIom some cause or other apple trees have been a failure at 
the ":l\Iills," and yet, strange as it may seem, only a few miles to the east, in 
a much newer settlf>ment, they have splendid orchards. :O;ome say it is owin
 
to the proximity of extensive swamps aflpcting the mean tt'mperaturf'. Pap 
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himself blames the fruit-tree pedlers for passing off old stock, and the fruit- 
tree pedlers blame Pap with carelessness in planting. But Pap can mise any 
quantity of Siberian crabs, and his "uld wuman" knows how to preserve them. 
'Vhere the clearing is well advanced, there is now a lu]] in the labours of 
the farm. Of course one can always find plenty to do, Lut he will nut be 
driven so hal'd. Now is the best time to stump and clean up fields that may 
have been se\"eral years in meadow; to build harns, stables and root-houses 
Indoors, the women are busy with their wool. Beforf> shearing, the sheep 
are washed in a creek or poud, and when dry, some neighbol' accustooled to 
the shears, is hired to do the clipping. The wool is then taken home and 
picked, prepal'atory to being sent to the carding milL Sometimes it is in a 
dreadful state with burrs, of which there are three or four kinds growing on 
the l'oadsidps, and in the fence corners, where the pOOl' shepp have often to 
hunt for a scanty living. But :\Irs. Gates is going to have a picking bee; all 
the old gossips will be im'ited; the tea ,,:"ill be made pretty strong, and 'ginger 
will be hot in the mouth:. )lary Ann will also have some of her young 
friends call in the evening, the boys, by mel'f> accident, may happen to drop in 
too, after the old people go away. I would not f.òay, but there might be 
dancing, if old Telfer's fiddle can be had, 
The wool, picked and sorted, goes to the carding mill, and comes back in 
rolls ready for the spinnel', who uses the hwge wheel driven with the ham!. 
This is now Mary Ann's duty, 
incf> her mother has 11f>gun to get up in years, 
but there won't be much done till after han'est. 
'Vith summer comes another opportunity for travelling. 81eighriding 
not being so attractive to the old people now, as in former yeal's, this is their 
chance. The roads are good, and the days long. They have a few old hiend.'i 
and relations whom they like to visit occasiona]]y, and the old lady has saved 
two tubs of butter without a taint of forest-we'-'ds, such as "leeks" or "adder 
tongue," also a box of fl'esh eggs, packed in oats, oats, the sale of which in 
the market, or by the way, will pay expenses, and procure a few articles of 
dress and finery for herself and the girls, They will take the "olrl span" and 
the new light spr'ing wagon, and be back in eight or ten days. 
Summm' will be somewhat different with the settIP1' just commencing, and 
having everything to do himself. He will ha\"e got his small first year's clear- 
ing ploughed in a sort of a way, and sown with Spring wheat; and he may 
ha"e managed to log and clean up as much of his wintm"s chopping as will do 
for potatoes and turnips; but the rest of the fallow has now to be attended to 
for Fall wheat, which with SO[lW building he may have on hand, will kpep him 
at home with his hands full. Or perhaps he may have a we]] to dig, which 
will be laLuUl' well spent., if he has no spring on his lot, and has to drive his 
cattle to the creek twice a day, or team the water home in barrels. In this 
case, the exact spot on which to commence operations, will be a question of 
some importance. If, like most of his neighbors, he has faith ill the "witch- 
ing stick," the difficulty will be refened to its subtle and mysterious power. 
A small twig with two stems br'anching out so as to furm a crotch, heM in a 
peculiar way with both hands of the operator, who must be a believer; this is 
the witching stick. It is carripd up and duwn the place where it would be 
convenlpnt for the watel' to be, and if watPl' is thf>l'(' thf> end of tl1f> stick not 
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held by the hand, will bend downwards and mark the spot. I never saw any 
harm in following its indications, for water' is just as likely to be found where 
it says it is as anywhere else A great deal has been said for and against the 
witching stick. The argument in favour is, that some men possess the faculty 
of indicating subterranean springs and currents, by sensation, the thing being 
called Bletonism after the Frenchman Bleta, who had such a faculty. Elec- 
tricity is the secret of the whole thing, and this is said to explain how it is 
that only a few ar'e capable of operating with the stick, namely those positive- 
ly or negatively charged with the fluid. Where there is an equilibrium in thf' 
system oÏ the operator, the witching stick will give no sign. I never could 
get the stick to do anything for me, but I have often seen it bent and benù- 
ing in the handlii of others; whether by electricity or pressure of the stem of 
the crotch by the operator, who is generally excited at t.he time, I ha\'e not 
be-f>n able to decide. 
In most instances, well digging .is not a velY difficuJt matter, and much 
of it the settler can do himself. If thel'e is rock in the way, of course it will 
be better to engage the gervices of a regular weB-digger' at so much a foot. 
It is now the leafy month of July; long and beautiful are the days, the 
nights, still and breathless, sometimes cool, or with a warm smoky haze. 
Myriads of fh'e-flies dance in the shade of trees Dreamlike and indistinct in 
the yellow moonlight al'e all things blended together-sight and sound Far 
off and nigh, the heavy clang of the cow-be]], the dr'o"sy tinklings of the 
roadside sheepfold, the flute-Jike, melancholy ever' receding song of the \Vhip- 
poor-will, and the ear piercing shr'iek of the "Night-hawk, swooping downwar'r!f; 
to the earth. These are the voices of the night. How different will their' 
interpretations be! Sitting alone on a rail fence it may be, the immigrant is 
oppressed with the foreignness of feeling, sight and sound. He remembers, 
"moons like these," but lighting other and better Im'ed Sl"enes, hill and stmth, 
that echoed (he '"Corncraiks's unwearied song. 
. '0 why left I my home. 
&c., &0." 
I know it is no joke, the first year or two, but it wont do to gf't spooney 
the pill has to be swallowed; not forgetting the dear old land, but If>arning 
more and more to love the new. 
At length Pap and the old woman have retul'npd from their tour of busmess 
and pleasUl'e, the Jatter full of news. and fashions, and just in time to have 
the girls put in shape for the- "twelfth." Orangeism has taken quite a hold in 
Canada, nor is the organizarion confined to lrishmen, as might be supposed, 
but includes both Seotch and English. Some have- the notion that it is neees- 
sary to thp stability of the- cfJuntry, and the maÌntpnance of the Pl'otesta.nt 
faith. rrhe twelfth of Ruly is the great annÌ\"et'sar)', which is celebrated by n. 
nlPeting of the lodges situate within cprtain limit"', and a "wa.lk" with dr'ulll 
and fife. to the tune of the "Protestant boys,'
 They gf>llf>rally have a Sel'n101l 
and wind up with a supper' and ball I r'eeol1ect h(>arin
 a K('otchman at 011(' 
of the public gatherings holding fOt,th rather wildly 011 the daims of the In- 
stitution upon his countrymen. "Have 
cotchmen to l>f" rf>mÌmlPtl of the 
glorious Revolution of 168R, when William the Protestant, and hero of im- 
mortal memory, ascended the throne of the Popish persecutor, when the lung 
bani
hed son returnf>d to his mothea"s embrace, t.he exile to thE' hOI11f> and 
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fl'iends of his youth, when &c , &c" The audience thought it very eloquent, 
but failed to see the connection of the subject with the Ol'ange Institution. 
Of late yeal's FenianisIU has helped to st rengthen the body; new lodges 
have heen formed, and old oncs have added to theil' numbers; but the mere 
monotony of the thing kills out. in time a good many of the country lodges. 
For' a while, at fil'st, getting up a lodge rOOln, with the paraphernalia of flags, 
and other insignia, great zf'al is displayed; but when aU thp a,vailable people 
are "made," it becolUes a question, what next7 This of eoul'se has refertnce 
to the hack townships; ill the towns and cities among able and intelligent 
men. it may bt, vel'\' tlifle. ent. 
. But fifteen ac;'es of meadow, more 01' less, in \1ite our fl'iends to other 
WOi'k than the celebrating anniversaries of old battles. The day after the 
"walk" thel'efol'e finds, helll busy with the scythe and rake. A good week's 
work is before them. It might take them longer, but th
 warm wind and the 
hot sun will ùo the curing part in little 01' no time. In the morning it may 
be green and wet with dew, in the evening it i., \\ ithered, perhaps in the barn, 
It is that variety of grass called "Timothy" \\ hich is most in use and 
found to answer best in this climate. It is said to deri\'e its name from a 

h-. Timothy Hano.;a, who firiit introduced it to the State of North Carolina. 
In the year 1763, it was hrought to England, where it is known by the name 
of catstail or herd's grass It is perennial, having numerous leaves on the 
stem, which I'isf>s fl'om three to fOUl' 01' even fi v{' feer., with a cylindrical flour- 
head or' panicle three or four inches in length Although course in appear- 
:tnce, -animals are \'ery fond of it, either gl'een or in hay. The seed is a very 
small g'obe, of a silvery grey lustre when goud ;l,nd fresh, diffel'ing from all 
other grass seeds in its weight, 'whieh is 44 lbs, to the bushel It is a very 
important crop in Canada, and the farmer who has plenty of it n
ed not be 
afl'aid of a long wintf>r. 
Bal'ley comes next, of which the Oates 1 s this year, have something like 
tcn acres_ The neighboun; laugheJ at Pap for ha,\'ing so lUuch of it, but it 
was (JIlC of the luckiest speculations in the way of a crop he had ever made 
He had O\-er three hundred bushels, and sold it all at an average of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents pel' Lushel. more than double the pl'ice of former years. 
Canada barley is now in extmordinary demand on the other side of the line, 
for malting pur'poses, fm' whieh, owing to th
 weight and beautiful colour of 
the wain, it is much bettI"I' adapted than any the Americans themselves have 
yet bpen ahle to rai<;e; so that. notwil hstanding an import duty of fifteen cents 
p('r bushel, they are rea.dy to take all we can give them, and their demands 
are not likely to fall off while they l"ontinup, as t.hey al'e doin\!, to become 
mort' and lIIore a beer-dl'inkin
, instead of a whiskey-drinking people. 
The ten ael'f'S of bal'ley no sooncr cut and in the barn, than it is time to 
till'll into the fall whf>at, 
f whi..;h they have ah,o ten acres, this considered a 
more than ordinal')' breadth for a. back'w..rd plac(' like Corning's Mills, where 
the maiJl dppend('nce had always hCf'n in thp latel' Spl'ing erops, somc sett]pI'Ij; 
hasing seldom 01' rlevel' tr'ip.l the other val'iety, fl'Um the risk, which in one 
way 01' another attend it. The principal crop in all new spttIpmeuts is gen- 
erally wheat, peas, puta'oes and buckwheat. 
XOTE.-The la.",t pagf' of the hook is missing therefOl'e the reader must 
draw on his imagination as to what the writel' wrotp at thf> finish 
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When "Backwoods' Life" was completed in THE FREE PRESS we an- 
nounced that it lacked one page The closing sentence, which read, "The 
principal crop in all new settlements," was completed by the editor of this 
paper. A. L. Airth of WalhalJa, N. D., in a letter published last week, 
claimed that there were more than one page missing. He was wrong. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. G. C. :McGibbon of Honpywood, who procured 
from the archives in Uttawa a certified copy of the last and onlJ7 missing 
page, we are able to reproduce it. Hpre it is:- 
"The principal crop in all new settlements is spring wheat, which is often 
sown as late as the beginning of June, and is usually ready for' hal'- 
ve
ting about the first wf>ek or two in Septembf>r The Gates' ha\'f> dose 
upon 3fJ acres of this crup, sown as the ground was ready through nearly 
tlte whole month of )lay. Harvf>
ting does not corne upon them all at once, 
but Rtill t.he work is pretty har'd, whet.her' [l;winging the cmdle all day or 
raking up and binding after' those who do. The boys prefer' the fonner', as 
bfÚng lUorf> consequential. Pap, with a hired man or two, attends tu the 
lattf>r. .At length the CI'Op is cut; a few days in the stook, and it is hauled 
into the ham and piled in thf> mow, where it I'emains till the tltreshing 
machine comes round in tlw Fan, when we alTive at the point at which WI:' 
took up our friend, the Paisley weaver, and so comI,lete the round of 
Backwoods' Liff'.-' 
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Reminiscences of the Early History of Horning" s Mí11s, prepared from 
documents in possession of the Founder's Grandson, 
Lewis Horning- Taylor of Brantford. 
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I
. L. 
IOHTIMER, E
Q,. 
Ellf'l'OR SHELBPltXE FRET-; Prn;ss. 
ÙEAl{ SlR.- Your letter was fluly recein
(l amI I a:-.:mre you that I conl'Õi(lel' it a plea- 
<;ure to place at yom' son-iee for puhlication an,\' "data" that I ha, e in my possession 
rpferring to the early settlement of Horning's 
1ills and vicinity, amI also photos, copied 
from amhrotypes, of my grandfather and grandmother'. Lewis Horning and his wife, 
Eleanor Blaar'e Bates, who. together with their family. were, I helieve, the pioneers of 
the }.laee that has i',illee horne their name. r ha,'e also enclosed a photograph of Henry 
Bates, a hrother t.o my gJ"amlmother, and his wife "Jane Ross," who, one year later, 
followc(l my grandparents to l\fplancthon where they settle(l and remained until their 
(leath. In looking m-er the hi...tm'ieal sketch in my possession, whi(>h i!o. in the hand- 
writing of my uncle, Ruher't Horning, I find no mention of other early settlerI'; outside 
thc Horning', Silk and Bates families. except a family called Vanmear, to which mention 
will he made Inter in thif-. lette!', There ar'e, howe,'er, so many references to persons 
and places that are foreign to YOllr locality interwoven therein, which r (10 not think 
\\ ould inter'est your remlel's, that r am impelle(l to revoke my offer to send you the 
"original f'Opy" and inste,ul, attempt to extr.tet sueh parts as I deem you would ntluf', 
amI emleavor to tnlthfnlly "arraign" the same in conspcuti"e continuity, v. ithout any 
attempt towarù literary guilding", striving' only to lea,ve a correct conception of those 
stalwart nH'n amI faithful women \\ ho Iwaved the many (lifticulties and pr'ivations thnt 
nec

sarily ae('omp:.l1lY pioneer' lif", who fùee<l dangt-r:-. amI emlnrecl sorJ"Ows alii I aftlÏf" 
tion
 that al'c nnknf'wn to-day, \\ hi('h r f'oileeive should at least entitle them to n hio- 
graphy that does not (letraet from the respect in \\ hif'h they nre entitled to he remembCJ'ed 
and at tho> foame time disall11.;e any impl'cssion "if then' he such" that the." were imhued 
with Indian Ì<tstes ur pll",st'
sed of "nOlIlanie" tcuclenoif's. Tn OI.dH to intf-'llig-ently arrange 
a eOlHlt'nscd naJTatin. ,'elating to the piuneer
, and plaee in que:-.tion. it will he neeessaJ')' 
to more full\' deal with some matters tha,t "ere allude.} to in mv It,ttl'r of the 9th inst. 
Peter awl 'Isahella HOl'ning. the pal'ents of Lewis Hm'ning: "CI'P horn in (:erman." 
and eltme to Pennsylvania in lilin, "here Lewi" Wil'; horn in the yea,,' 171)7. In company 
with hi.. parent.... two 
i"tf'I.
 nnd an old PI' hroth,,'!'. }w f'anl\' to C'anacla 111 1774. whid) 
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migration \\ as attellfled \\ ith yery serious dittieultie1" which r uWlltion to show that his 
tc-arly training \\ as of il character to tit him for the experience through \\ hich he pas-;ed 
in later life. Before ;;;tarting, hi.. father built a hoat of 
nfficient ('apacity to parry thl" 
household effects and belongings of this braye ({ennan eouple and \,,-hieh, when a water- 
\\ ay was not found, Was loaded on a wag:on dmwn by a tetlIn. 'Yhen the watel'way wa
 
found, the mother, one daughter, and two Ilu
's mannefl the hoat whilt' the father and 
other r1aughter followed the bank, drm-e the team and led a f'OW "which pI"iHillerl milk 
for the journey" until tht:' \\ at.erway endefl. or a l'orbge had to Iw made. In this wa.'" 
Oswego, in York State. wa<; reached, where the hoat was hnUlf'he(1 on Lake Ontario. 
Turning their faces eastward they follm\ t'(l the north shore until they arri n
d at a point 
ahout midway between O...wego and Xiagam. whert:' a "tDrm wreckeel the hoat, whif'h. 
t.oget her \, ith considerahle of their goods WtlS lost. The mother tHlrl family eampefl upon 
the shore "\\hile the father walked to Niagara where a Gon,mmellt officer named St- 
.John I'ent a sailing yes...el which took ahoanl the family, ü\"e Moek amI belongll1g'...;, awl 
landed them near where the Hamilton waterworks now !'tand
. Followin cr the south 
!'hore of Burlington hay about three miles, they came to Dcpew'Hinlet, a point only a few 
hundred yards east of where the International HarYe!',ter Co's plant, now !',fands, near the 
ea!'>t limit of the Ambitious City. At this place two hrothers, Abraham and I!'altC 
Horning, had settled two years before. The approach of t he vessel had lwen ohscured 
hy the forest hut they had little difficulty in locating- a log house. which. although no 
one \\t
S home. they re('ognized as the castle of their own "kith nmI kin" by the flowers 
that wel'e growing in the garden, the seed.. of which hacl heen hronght f!"Om Pennsylvania. 
The house proved to he the home of Abraham Horning, whù, with his family, were help- 
ing his brother a short distance away when the new-comers arri\'ed. They were 
oon 
located and, !'uffice to 
ay. a hearty and sincere welcome was ac('Orded the weary ones. 
The thrifty (.}ermans soon acquired consirlerahle land which they impron:rl and huilt 
upon and in a few years they were among the most prosperous people in a ravidly gre)\\- 
ing community. As l,ewis Horning grew to manhood he e\.illl
ed considerahle business 
ahility amI before he wag married he owned a farm containing two humh'ed acre
, the 
whole of which is now inside the corporate limits of Hamilton. This he never solfI. the 
title passing to his son \Yilliam, at his death, in accordance with the conditions of his 
" ill, After his marriage he not only managefl his farm hut. also owned and operated a 
general store, a sawmill, and a gril'it mill. all of "hich were in the County of '''eutworth, 
He was married to Mary (.}age. April 12th, 179B, to which union eight. children were 
born and are recorded in his own handwriting in his family Rihh>. now hefore me, as 
follow!' :- 


Joseph Horning, horn 
[ar. 22ml, lï!IH 

usannah Homing. :\IaJ'. 24th. ISOI 
Sarah Horning. Aug. lst. IS(l:
 
Isabella Horning, 
[ar. ]st, ISO.I 
Elizaheth Horning', .Jall. :
nl. IXOs 
William Horning. Aug. 
ïth. ISIO 
DeI'orah HOl'lIillg. _\ug. IHth, IsI2 
Anclrew Horning-, .J ulle 2f1th, IS l..t 
The death of this estimable wife amI mother occlll'ed 011 j)
c. 9th, lX17. On 
lal"l"h 
23rd, 18H
, Lewis Horning was again joined in weflloC'k, the bride h
'ing Eleanor Kh1
I'e 
Hates. To this union !':even children were llorn, i'e,'onl,.d R" follows:- 
Peter Augustus Horning-. horn .Jan'" 1.lth, ISl!-I 
I
ohel.t Horning. 
e"t. :!,"ith, I S:!f I 
Lëwi" Horning, Or-t. 
J'(l. IX:!;: 

lary Catharinf' Hornin
. ,I l1IW StI.. 1 S2."i 
FI'IU1I't'
 Charlotte Homing," Aug'. 2StJ.. IS:!7 
(The writer's mother.' 
Charles Henry HOIllin
, horn Aug. HitII. IS
!I 
HaC'hl'l Heu))"f Homing. _\pril ;k(l, IX;I:
 
[II the yetu' IX:}U he bought two thou
,mtl tive humlreJ aCl'es of l:u.HI .10eate,I in to\\ 11: 
ships now called Mono, 
Iulmul' ann 
[elanethon, which then la.'" wlthlll the b,)l'flers of 
Siuwoe County, to reaf'h whÜ.h he Iliazed the way. f'leared :ìnrl }n1ilt ahont tw,'nt.\'-...i\. 
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mill's of roalllhl"Ough the forest. In'illged tla' stream
 aIHI gnulcd the hills and "alleys 

utti('ipntly to allow his k.un... to tl'allSp.Il't his good
 aud ehaUels as well ns the machinery 
HI,i,t equipp.
d the saw and gl.ist mill" llf' huilt. the g-r'pater palt of which was teamed 
f(,(Jlll the town of OUIHhs. orfl'u
l Hamilt.on. Heti.rst Imilht log house to whichli{' mO\'e(I 
his famil." in ll-i
/J. The follO\\ ing ."e
u' lIP hllilt the mill", and ill lS3
 he Imilt a large 
fnune house. Ht'IH'} Batt's was a éarpeuter aIHI millwrig-ht anlIIHui charge óf the Imilding 
opemtion<... all of which, aCéolding to my uude's nott's, was completf>ll heforc the end of 
IS;
.). \Vith t.his e,'illencc of pmg-re<;;'i lwfore me [ cannot refmin from (Iireding the 
attention of your rl':l,dl'rS alHI resi(Ient.. to tlU' inju!'.tice IIl'scl'ihing a most progJ't:ssi,'
' 
pioneer as an "el'''entri(:' awl a failure, lLS i..; done in the heginning of Chapter 2 ill 
Baekwoods' Life. .It tells us that fifteen .ve,u's elHlea\'oUl' on thc part of Elijah Corning 
amI his pioneers toO make a great settlement was a failure, etc. It abo says that his 
pulicy W,LS stupid and that he rdused to sell his lands to settlm's. An analysis of the 
facts show that he settled in }'lelancthon at Hornings Mills in umo and left. t.here early 
in lS3K His policy was to hold the land, imd with a family of fifteen children, whoo.:e 
future he W,tS anxiouo; to provide for. why should he 1'1"11, the equal di,-Ü;;ion of two 
thoul'and fin' hun(h'ed :wl'es amoug' them would not endow them with landed estate of 
remHr'kable 'astness. r h:we frequently heard my mothel' :ulll some of my uncles say 
that it. was always my gl'amlfather's opinion that the g'reatest mistake he ever made in a 
monetary way, "and the) con('UI'red in that. opinion." was when he sold that northern 
property, ns t.he." always call it. I am tIllahle to Iletel'mine fl'Om the notes I have if he 
sold hefOl'e he left or not until aft envards , nOl' (10 I find any mention of the price he 
receivell therefor, !-<o ] C:UIIlOt compute loss OJ' gain in the venture, hut I fim1 that soon 
after hi... return to the old farm at Hamilton that his sons were settled on farms near 
that place that aggJ'e.!!ated a total of ahout twelve humh'ed aCI'es. which I think is proof 
that they wel'C not. bankrupt.. In my first letter I mentioned the fact that I can 
rememher many tales as told I,y my l.cvered mother :l,S she \ltwkwa,rd turned the le:wes 
uf melllOl'\,'S ,'olume amI rec,tllell the sl'enes and associutions of that home of her youth 
and girlhood. nestling in the valley hetween the rolling heights heyond, besid
 that 
(.ry,;tal lake ; and sUlTounded hy the vil'gin forest, which still Wits the I'OVel.t of the 
II eel', as well as more Silyage denizens of that gl'eat wilderness, wohTes, willlcats, lynJ\., 
I,eal's roamell therein, adventures with which formed the hasis of storie
 that T 10ve<<1 to 
hear told and rl'toill from nn- earliest reeolleetion and I confess that. they still retain tIlt' 
"spelr' when r .vÏl-lIt to the impoJ'tunings of my childrpll to I'epeat them. The only 
memberI' of the family who took any intel'e<.;t in the hunting or trapping wa... Peter ami 
Itohert. tlwrefor'e a shOlt. account of a couple of theil' many eSl'apades llIay not l,e with- 
out illtPI'pst. On one occasiou t!wy h,td set a t,rap near the CHI'cass of a de:ul cow for the 
purpo..:e of catching- a bear. but upon visiting it foumi that a wolf had heen caught 
inste:ul, which they Ilecided to take home alive. 'Vhile Rohert wal'i gone to the house 
fOJ' J'i)Jlt.s and str'aps Petel' uudpl"Ìook to tame the beast, which he did by whipping it 
until it ('OW('Il. \Vhen HolJert rcìlll'lwd they lassoed it" ith I'opes nnd led it fl'Om both 
sirlf's and stH'l'eedell'in taking it home where the." confinefl it in a log pen, amI as "the 
pater" \nlS away they IIcI'ilicII to hollllL cirl'us of tlH:'ÌJ' own which they calTieri out by 
introducing t'H' "ow,'rful bull dog-s, whie-h lilY grandfather kept, to his worship, The 
l"P!-'ult from appearance iu the "ery "lLdy Rtages of the ti
ht that occun'ed pointcd su 
sHI'ely to dis,L
tel' on the dog RÌlle of the show that the boys were glad to gi,'e 
tlu' wolf imme(liate ami frt.e exit, of whil,h it availe(l itself, but not before the dog
 
were hadly injUl'{:'(1. Ho\\ C"l'r, Hoh luuI his rifle handy and stopped the wolf before it 
,rot 11('\"011(\ rail ere. I ha"t. fJ'e'l"entlv tl'ipII to impl'C'ss npon uncle Boh thilt I klll'w 

f hulÌ IIo.
" t!
at ('ould whip woh-es. hut 1.(' WIts alway
 ,'ehemcnt in aSl'ouring me 
that I didn't knO\\ '....lrat I was talkin
 ahout. "I guess he was rig-ht." Another 
inl'illent whieh I h:n-e he:U'(1 my müthl'r rebte !Lnd whÏl'h I think all will agree she hfitl 
n.ao.:ou t
) rèmemhel'. wa
 as follows: e nelf' Hoh Im(I fOl' some pnrpose arrangerl to go t{l 
lIIH'lI., Hem')' Katt's:. intf'uding to ,'{'main on'I' nig-ht. alJ{l at my mother's rCl}uest he 
hall I'oll!-'entl'd to takt, Iwl' \\ ith him. TIr(,v If'ft latt. in the afternoon. as the diRt.nncc 
t I. l'Oug-h i hc f(JJ'e
t W,LS not gl'l'.1 t. :-;hortl.,:' after' t he,v !>otartl'tI they sightl.d It doe amI a 
\"OUlW fawn. Unc'le Bot. shot till' doe anti deeid{'d to .'apture the fa\\n uli,'e nml in tht 

'IIILse(\hat folloWt'd he IIÌllnot ohsel'\'f' hl'al'ings or Ilistance, IUllI, to their' di
may, aftel 
the." hrul MH'ceecll'11 in se,'uring their qUaJTY, they found that it \Va.; gn1\\ ing dark and 
I hat tIll',\" \\'1'1'(' lo
t. Hi..; fi.."t impnl,,/' W.lo.: to tire a SIlI'I'f'
..ion of shots. hoping to attraf't 
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notice, but a
 he only had two charges foz' hi.... I.iRe hc lleci(lcd that they might he mOl.e 
urgently needp{l. However Boh had been in the woods hefol"e, 1'0 he ticfl the fawn to H 
tree and broke some pine boughs aUfI made a couch therefl'Om beside a large upturned 
tree after which. "and the only time," as I have heard him declare. "and with o-reatcr 
dm"otion and reverence dum any time in his life," he listened to his eight year 01<1 sister 
recite her' evening prayer before Hhe lay down in the boundless fOl'est beneath the stan'v 
til'luament ne:xt to the upturned tree, where she soon fell asleep. while he lay beside hèr 
\\-ith his rifle on hi.., arm. on guard. not intending to ..leep. Huwe\'er. ne..'lr morning 

Iorpheus overcame him and he awakened hy a noise anfl in glancing- up Saw a bear look- 
ing 0\ er the tree almoioit directly above them. He immediately shot, then seized my 
mother and ran, and, to his delight, found that he was not far fl"Om the lake. They SUO
l 
arrivect home where they told their story, at which the other l)o)'s laughect. and tl:ic(l to 
persuade him it was a raccoon instead of a bear, but upon accompanying him to the plcH'e 
they not only found the bear within a n:ry few feet fmIll the spot it was hit, lmt also 
that it was very large. The pelt adorned the floor of my grandmother's living room fUl' 
many years afterwards, an evidence of her son's prowess a
 a hunter. They also fOUlul 
the fawn which they tamed. 
ly mother always said that she slept soundly and without 
fear, and uncle Bob declared that his onlv fear was on her' account.. That Lewis Horn- 
ing was a disciplinarian in his family is the testimony of all his children and one of the 
iron clad rules that he propounded was that there should be no unwanton slaughter of 
deer. I have often heard my mother descrihe an islaml or 
hallows which from her des- 
cription I think was a basaltic formation whi(.h was situated in the lake, hut which, ] am 
informed by \V. L. Roberts, Esq., "now of this city hut formerly of Horning's Mills:' 
has now (lisappeared, upon which she had f'een many deer take refuge to e\'ade t.he 
woh-es. (irandfather named this i
land The Ha\'en and would not allow a deer to be 

hot thereon. During the early part of .July, Um2, the fnul1e\\-ork for the mills was 
erected, the necessary extra assistance outside the family and hiæd help for the "raising', .. 
was volunteered hv old friends and relatives who drm-e from \"entworth county fOJ' that 
purpose, After the work of erection, which occupied Reveral days, had been èomplete,l. 
the party, which included both men and women, bade farewell to the pionee,' friends and 
home, took their seats in lumber wagons anct turne!l their faces toward more eivilizcll 
surroundings. :\Iy granùfather had met the party when they came, at a point. intersect- 
ing with the road he had lmilt, but just where that was I am unahle to determine from 
the notes at my eommand, the only reference thereto being the statement that it was 
distant from Horning's .Mills ahout twenty-six miles. On the morning of July 14th, 
1
32, my grandfather accompanied the "raising party" to this point on the return trip 
with his team and wagon for the purpose of lightening the luads for the other teams O\"e1" 
the rough forest Rection of the road, little dreaming that in his ahi'>ènce a tmgedy would 
be enacted. a loss sustained, that not. only weakened his energy and amhition hut even- 
tually changed his entire course in life, location and occupation. 
1fteI' lea\"ing the 
party to return home he was met by my uncle, Robert, who informed him that his Son. 
Lewis. aged nine years, together with three children named VanJllcar had !lisappeared. 
Mv uncles had followed their tracks which led into the woods and found that onl\' a short 
di
tance therein they had heen intercepted hy two Indians and that the conjoine(l t.mcks 
led into what was then known as the :\lelancthon swamp. Vncle Peter iJlllllèdiately 
(lespatched Robert on horseback to overtake gmndfather and the "rai<;ing- partoy," which. 
however, he did not succeed in doing hefore they had parted com pan.... (jramlfa.ther 
immediateiy took Robert.'
 horse and started humewar'd, while Robert unhooked frum the 
wagon, tied one horse to a tree and mounted the uther hnd succeeded in overtaking tlll-' 
palt.y within a few miles, who imlllerliately returned with all posi'>ihle spet'{l. The tracks 
that were discovered led into the swamp hy a point of laml that projected therein awl it 
was Peter's plan of action to guard this point until reinforcements arrived. as he con- 
sidered that the captors could not escape with their captive
 without retracing their' 
steps. Thi
 he succeeded in doing. altho he did not know it until nearly two years later. 
The "raising party" did not arri,'e at the disturbed home until ahuut daylight on the 
morning that followed the day that the children were stolen, which occulTed during the 
forenoon on July 14th. the circUlnstance being as follows:-A cow had gi\"en IJirth to a 
calf in the bush and each day, during the forenoon, would come to the harn. le:willg the 
calf hehind her'. Ckamifather had tuld one of the men that if he would follow the cuw 
when she went hack. find the calf and hring' it to the harn. that he would give him :t 
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dollar. This the children heanl and as was afterward prm"ed. upon the n::turn of Oliver 
Vanmellr. their" ohjed in going into the hll..;h was to bring the calf to the harn and there- 
b
' t':Lm the re\\ard. The fathel' of the YanmpaJ' children worked for my gmndfathel' at 
thp tillW they were 
tolf-n hut I ha\'e no information concerning the family. I do not 
killm jf tb!" mother W.IS at that time aJi\'e or it thel'e were an\" other children. and from 
what J haxe gatbered I helie\"e the "patel'" was somewhat di
<;olute. The chilrlren were 
.fane. HUi"an anct Olivel'. aged resl'êctin:ly sh.tecn, fourteen and nine years. the hoy heing 
ahout the ,...ame agp ao; my uncle. As soon a... the }):\I'ty arrived they at once joined thmw 
"on gU:Ln]'" and a(h'anced into the sW<lmp. The :;earl'h was calTicd on a<; far therein a,; 
\\"a'" considered l'os!'.ihh-' fOl' human heing,.;; t.o go, and Was continued for eight days with- 
out re..;ult, after ,,-hich inde('ision regarding the trad.s crept in and the real fate of the 
lost ones was in doubt. some maintaining that they were stolen. others that they had 
lleen destroyed hy wild heasts or sunk heneùth the i'urface of the great swamp. After 
dir...'d search had heen ahandonef\ my gram1fathel' and unf'les personally inter\'ie\\ p(1 
e\'ery mi,.;siunal'Y and f;oyel'lunent official who had dealin;;s with the Indians as \\ ell fl<;; 
traders. tl'appers allCl hunters anti while they hem'd many dues. nIl. when investigated, 
proved fmitle,...s. That Indians employ a system of espionage my g"mndfather fully 
helipvc(l. He was always suspicious that a certain Indian who profe<;sed great friendship 
for him knew more than he t.old and that he kept the capt.ors of the dlij(!r'en informed a,.; 
to I'eareh movements, although he repudiated any treachel'y and refu<;eft hrihes of con- 
...iùeralJle \'alue t.o di
clo,.;e auv information that would. Ipal\ to their I'ecm'eq'. The SUB- 
pi,.ion was strengthenc(1 h.v the fact that he at one time ...aid he would gi\'e" the coveted 
information if granrlfatllPr wouhl give him his gold watch and chain. \\ hif'h \\'aR immedi- 
ately a('{:epted. and supplemented hy an offer of one hundred dollars in gold. hut he 
finally refused to tell what he knew, saying the Indians would kill him, One rumor that 
proved as fruitless as all othel's was that two white girls and two Loys wel'e fl'equently 
seen in 'lanitoulin Island at a eertain station whpl'e the presents to the Indians were 
distr'ihnted. This was ill\"estigated by Peter Horning, who. in company with a French 
Canadian. made the trip from Collingwood to the station in question in a birch hark 

anoe that either ('oltld easily carry. He ani\'(.d thm'e ahout two davs hefore the dish'i- 
hution eommenced and spent the time looking around, fully belie\'ili g that his disguise 
was complete. and that no one would recognize him. hut he was rudely awakened to the 
fact that he was mistaken. when the Indian. ahO\'e mentIoned, appeared like an evil 
spirit hefm'e him as he wao.,; strolling among the tepees in the g-uise of a fur tradel', and 
mockingly l'emal'ked "you no find him. ., Peter Homing; stood six feet two inches in his 
stuckings and that lllClian ne\'el' cl'o,.;sed his trail after he paid him his compliments on 
the spot. nor was hI' ever" Sf-pn Iiy an.'" of the family afterwards. Oliver Van meal' was 
foolish. having heen in that way afflicted from his hirth. and it was in nIl pwbability 
owing to this f.tet that he was disc:lI'ded by the Indians. His first appearance, after he 
wa" kifin.tpped. ill ('ivili7.t"ll part.;, \\,1"; in Toronto town
hip at a place known as Meri- 
gold's ta\'e..n. nead.v two yt'IU.... aiter his di
appear,mce. Xews in those days was not 
t1ao;;hed af'ro!'-; a continent in an in;;tant but although transit was slower- it was not long 
until my granrlparents wer'p notified, Petpr wa
 at once sent to im'estigat.e and for the 
fi..st time foun,1 that the ohject of his lJue
t was not a delusioll. The recognition was 
mutual and complete. The pdrents' hopes were revived, a fond mother's heart yearned 
a.., nen'l' befOl'e to dasp Ii"l' l l uy to he;' bosom. for now she knew he was ali\'e. But ala:-, 
...he was a;;ain (Ioomf'(l t,o disaf
i'ointment. The nature of Oliver's weakness was peculial', 
Ht. lIe\'er forgot an in('Ìlknt> ein'umstance or face that he had ever Reen or knew. \Vhen 
Pdt,l' Homing: first met him at )lel'igol(b. Petel' ft'igned ignorance a" to his irlentity, but 
Oliver at une.... ex(,laimed: "J know YOU, Pt'tel' HOI'ning-, \"on cut dad's heel with the 
111"0<111 a xe when \'OU wa... hewillU" tiI;lher ft)r the mills.;' \
-hich circum..,tance W.ts true. 
\\"hill' hi., meuwl:.' was l'xe"ptiOl
ally clear ,1S aho\"c described, he had no cOllception of 
tinlt' 01' distillte
. If he :lttPllIptf'd to descr-ihe a period covering a fpw homos he would 
call it \'ca....;. 01' if alluilin..- t.o Ili:-,tance he "ouM call Ii ft"w miles hunrlrt>ds of miles, 
neit hel'-could lie f'On('entl.ate hi... thOUITht -; sufiil'icntl v t.o allow him to travel the same 
I }ad twiee in ,..\l('l'e,.;sion, en'n ,,:h('n lII
t.(1 to do ...11. ther'efore all nttelllpts to follow him 
to the gual of p.u'cntal affection fll'o\'ell fl'll i tIe...",. \\'hile his statements wel'e rumhling 
and \\ ithout I'on
e('uti\'e ('OJlne(,tion some of the thing's Ill' told were Its intcl'estïng as 
they were pathetil' alld heal'trending" fOJ' they <;elTed to I'lelleh an hypothesis, and \'erify 
..;uspil'iol1s. Hi"" flp,,'rifltiolJ of tlw kidlJappill
 was to tlU' (,m'et that they Ilad followed 
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the cow eXlJecting to nnd the calf and get the reward and that they had l,eén 1lJt:'t It\" 
the Indianl-;. who, by thr"eatening to cleave their 
kulls with tomahawks. fOl'ced them t
. 
0'0 with them. It would 
eem that the childréJl'sabsenee was almost immediatelv noticel1 

s hè claimed that they saw Peter aUf I Rol)ert when the\" entered the w(Jod
 to''''eth,,;' 
"the first attempt at search" and also that they could not get past 01' g-et tleepe
' iuto 
tIle swamp. proving that they had gone farther therein than the ,\ hite man c/et:'llled 
possihle. .Tune attt:'mpteel to cull hut was chokeel into ini--t'usihilitv alii I the ot!l{'l'", 
threatened 80 that no out.cr) was made. He also stated that the (WO IIHIians who kid- 
napped them had been joined hy about a hundred mOl'e amI that they wert:' all in hidino- 
together. No credence was gi,'en to the number hy those who knew him, hut all wel
 
coõvinced that more than two Indians were implicated. Had the captives hmved the 
threats amI made outcry] would not he writing this ,.,t,()l'Y to-day. fOt, those 1'>tunlv 
"history makers" would. methiuks ha\"e given those redskins short shift. One of th
> 
most pathetic incidents in the whole tragedy occurred a few clays after the party sl'arch 
had been abandoned. and most stákingly illustrated the skulking. treacherous character 
of the aborigine. An lndian called at the house hegg-ing for provisions and was gin'n 
some cornmeal and a pumpkin by my grandmother, who little dreamed that the heat,tless 
"ueak who wa!; the recipient of her charity was one of the red wretches who was at that 
moment ùetaininlllJel' child. in dumnce vile. One of the fii"st things that Oliver Yan- 
meal' recounted to her after Peter Horning brought him from :\Ierigold's to Melancthon 
was that after they had been captured aud lain in the woods for ahout a year without 
anything to eat, an Indian brought some corn meal and pumpkin. which his sister .Jane 
cooked, and was eaten by them with great relish as they did not like raw meat. As I 
have stated, there was no continuity to the poor hoy's rem
niscence hut in his ramhlings 
it was gathered that my uncle had been adopted hy a chIef and that both ooids were 
married according to Indian rites, and also that when missionaries came t.o p
each they 
were never allowed their liberty but shut in a guarded wigwam and kept out of :;io-ht. 
Oli,"er had three scars on his right shoulder blade, andsaid that the others were sill1il
dy 
marked bv t.he Indians, the wounds heing inflicted" ith a tomahawk. 1 ha\"e no assm:- 
ance as to when or where he died but du.:ïng hi
 life, after his return. he wanrler'ed from 
one place to another spenrling the greater part of his time ,,,ith the ,Iifterent tribe..,; OJ' 
parties of Indian'3. The years of mental strain and maternal anxiety through whi,.h she' 
had been called to pass had wrought mischief to my grandmother's strong constitutiou 
and she longed to leave the place where almust every object recalled a memory she ("ouiel 
not bury. During the latter part of 1837 she was more seriously indisposed. therefOl"c 
mv O"l'andfather decided to return to the old home at Hamilton. which thev carried intu 
efiect in )lay. IS3s. She never regained her health. although she li'-ed until :\Ial'ch 3rd. 
IS47, after which my grandfather left the old home and lived with his eldest daught
r. 
Susannah, and her hushand, Thomas Lotteridge, Esq. He died on Nov. ,;th, 18.;7. thu,., 
ending an eventful and useful career, leaving behind him a memory most-loved antI 
respected by those who knew him hest. The closing paragraph as detailed in the note... 
written years ago by my uncle, Hohert Ho
mng. reaùs as follows :-Father cleared 
eighty acres on Lot No. 14 in the first COlwe..,;,.,JOn of )Jelanethon and huilt a saw mill 
and grist mill and also a large frame house. Unl'le Henry Bates did the cm'penter 
work, assisted by others. "Uncle and aunt li\'ed amI died on Lot Xo. 17, til"st ("oncession 
of ::\Ielancthon. This is all that is told regarding the Bates famil.\'. hut 1 am imlehted 
to 'V. \V. Ross. Esq., Sheriff of Brant County. a formel" resilIent of Cookstown. Silileoe 
County, amI n nephew of )1rs. Henry Bates. for the information that her maiden name 
was Ross amI that she was horn in Ireland. although her par"ents "ere Heoteh. :\0\\. 
Mr. Editor, 1 luwe wTitten more than 1 had intended when I commenced. 
ly ('bjet.t 
was to correct auy elTOneOns impression regarding the ""tatu,," of my g"l"nndpareut:-;. 
which I considered was conveyed in the pen picture of Elijah Coming. H
 presenteel in 
the opening chapter8 of the Backwoods' Life. This I feel ] 1.:1\'e done amI therefore 
shall make no further comment on "hat thl' cOlH'IllIIing." chaptpr's may ('ontain except it 
lie to 1"('1'1:-' to any ...'quest 
'ou may lllake. 
Your<; truly, 


LEWIS H01{XDì(: TAYLOR. 
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In connection with the publication of "The Backwoods' Life" it may be 
interesting to the present resideLJts of the municipality to give a short and 
concise sketch of the schools, churches, etc., at the time the book was published. 
W. F. 1\1unro, the writer of the book fa.iled to mention some of the fir
t families 
who were prominent in the early days. Such pioneers as the late \Vm. Silk, 
John McGhee, sr" Richard Polley, Samuel Polley, Hugh Polley. Elijah Page, 
Stephen Hudd, \Villiam Budd :tnd others. 
In 1865 the municipal council was as folIows:-Reeve, Robt. McGhee; 
Councillors, Char'les )lcDowell, James Slack, J
awrence Breen and John Cul- 
litoo. Kenneth McCauley was cler'k and John 
lills, treasurer. 
There were seven public schools and one s'"'parate school in the township. 
The teachet,s at that time were :-, 


1\0. I.-T. F. Holdship. 
No.2. - \V. F. Munro. 

 o. 3.-Geo. Leitch. 
No. 4.-ÑIiss Bmnkf>r. 



o. ;;.-Hobt. Russell. 
So. 6.-Miss Jane Ludlow. 
No. 7.-Miss Isabella Brunker. 
R.C. Rch 1.-:
Iiss :Margaret Purtil. 


Two of the lady teachers are well known to many of the I'eaders of THE 
FREE FUESS. Miss Jane Ludlow is the wife of Geo. Rutledge of Horning's 
Mills, and Miss Ma.rgaret Pl1rtil is Mrs Jas. )IcCue of Dundalk, until recently 
an esteemed r'esident of '}Ielancthon. There were three churches in the town- 
ship, the Episcopal )lethodist and Wesleyan )Iethodist at Homing's :Mills and 
a Roman Catholic church in 1\1 elancthon that st.ood west of the Gravel Road. 
The latter chur'ch was replaced by a brick one built in 1879. 
As .1 fhe Backwoods I..ife.' dealt principally with the settlers of the Old 
Survey, we give in alphabetical or'der a list of the ir'eeholders and householders 
at the time of its publication :- 


-.\- 
WI11. 
\llan Bowlev Arnold 
Relll'Y Armstrong 
Iath;w Armstr'ong 
James Adamson \Ym. Airth 
Robf'rt Allen Joseph Ander'son 
-B- 


EdWal'J Cl'eeeh 
J.ames Cave 
J oh n Cummins 
James Campaign 
Geo. Charters 


-C- 
Robert Coulter' 
J ames Clark 
James Campbell 
John Clow 
John Cl1rphey 
-D- 
.John Dutchburn Hylvester Duan 
WnL Dvnes Chris. Dynes 


John .Barkwell 
Francis Berry 
Gen. Broderick 


Hem'\' Bates 
.J ohn 
 Broderick 
Chas Batt.s 



\ HI. 


-E- 
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John Emel'ick 


Henry :Fawcett 
WID. Fewstel' 
Robt. Forest 


John Gillespie 
.John Glen 
James Gozzard. 


Win. Hall 
Robt. Hamilton 
J as Hamil ton 
Stephen H udd 
James Howkins 
Hem'y Hindle 
Wm. Hudd 
Philìp House 
Robt. Hopson 


Edward Enty 
-F- 


Ed. Fen'is 
W m. Ferris 
John Fotherby 
-G- 


Joseph Gowan 
Noble Graham 


-H- 


Alex. Hamilton 
Chas. Hall 
Joseph Hood 
James Hogg 
W m. Haines 
Thos. Higgins 
\V m. Hogg 
David Hunte1 


-J- 
Paul Jarvis John Jelly 
M rs A. Johnston Simon Jelly 
Thos. Johnston Andr'ew Jamieson 
Hich. W, J('flel'J Wm. Jelly 
-L- 
Sam. Lawrence 
Archy Lotty 


Geo. Leitch 
Chas. Long 
Henry Lewis 


'rhos, Mews 
Daniel 
larkle 
John Morrow 
Wm. Madill 


-1\1- 
Goo. Marshall 
Mrs. Mason 
Thos. 1\1 ad ill 
J as Mcpkin 


- J\lu- 
Robt. McGhee John McGhf>f' 
.John .McKinnon ..:\lex. 
lcKendry 
Roht. McCauley \Vm. 'lurray 
Geo, Merclay John McGhee, sr. 
\Vm. ì\IeGhee Sam 
lcCauley 
Janet l\1cDonald Robt. McKabb 
-K- 


John Neely 


-p- 
Richard Polley 
Samuel Polleý 
Hugh Poll('y 
-Q- 
Andrew Quinn 
-R- 
Geo. A. Redick Patrick Ryan 
\V m. Reid. 


Reuben Page 
Elijah Page 
W m, PI('wes 


-8- 
Wm. Silk 
Jacob Silk 
Richard Slack, :sr. 
J onatharl Sp['()ul(' 
Henry Hilk 
Matt.hew SandfOl,(1 


Rich'il'd Small 
John Silk 
John Seymour 
Jas. Slefghtholm 
J oseph 
il k 
Sam Swift 
James Slack 


-'1'- 
Oeo. Tinbel'l')' Joseph Thompson 
David Tannf>r Edward Taggart 
\Vm. Taylor' Wm.Tangate 
Jam('s Taggal't Wm. Taggart 
-w- 


Thos. \Vill}('l' 
John \Vebster 
Geo. Westicott 
Thos \Vebstel' 
Wm. Watson 


John Wilson 
John \Yilliamsoll 
Elijah Y okom 
Jeremiah \Yallwol'k 
Hamu
l \Vright 


In the list of 13:3 names given above tlwre al'c to our kllowledge only 
thirteen living to-day. They are: Bowley 
\rnold, John \Vilson, James 
Sleightholm anJ Simon Jelly, Shelburne; John Barkwill, \Vm. Ferr'is, John 
Seymour and John \Yîlliamson, Horning's .Mills .Jacob Hilk, Geo. Westicott, 
Thos. Johnstoll, Melanpthon; 0('0. A. Redipk, TOl'Onto; \Vm. 1'ang-ate, 
Alliston. 
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